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ENTRANCE TO WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, WHICH IS CO- 

OPERATING WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 

THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF IN THE 1938 SUMMER 
SCHOOL, JULY 5-AUGUST 12. 


Arrangements have been completed for the Association's 
Summer Meeting, which will take place at the Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf, June 27-July 1. The keynote of the meeting will be 
“Helping the Deaf Find Their Place in the World,”’ and experts in 
the various fields of work will discuss methods of assuring better 
speech, better lip reading, better language, better use of hearing, 
and better understanding at home. 


Headquarters of the meeting will be at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. Those planning to attend may make reservations in ad- 
vance, either with the Hotel Statler or with one of the other hotels 
in the vicinity. The Hotel Tuller, directly across the street from 
the Statler, offers rooms with bath from $2.00. The Lee Plaza 
offers single rooms with bath at $3.00. 
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Some Aspects of Acoustic Work 


By KENNETH Bray, JEAN UTLEY AND EvIzaABETH HARRIS 


HE authors have been doing regular 
classroom work through the use of 
constant acoustic stimulation, i.e., the 
hearing aids have been used the entire day. 
We are not yet in a position to give the 
results of our work in a detailed manner, 
but would like at this time to point out 
some frequently overlooked aspects and 
possibilities of aural We 
might best consider these by describing 
what would at present be the most logical 
and advantageous set up. 
First to be considered is the selection of 
pupils who are to be permitted acoustic 


stimulation. 


facilities. 

In the past it has been assumed that some 
pupils could and some could not profit 
from acoustic work. Further, it has been 
assumed that we could determine the lim- 
its of these benefits. It was thought that 
by means of tests of residual hearing and 
short trial periods we could select those 
pupils who would respond to aural stimu- 
lation sufficiently to make it worthwhile. 

Audiograms, in spite of their signifi- 
cance, are not relevant to this problem. 
The degree to which a child will profit 
from a hearing aid varies not only with 
his residual hearing but with the type of 
hearing aid used, the amount it is used, and 
the way in which it is used. Children 
without residual hearing are practically 
non-existent. They are far less in number 
than is usually assumed. Every child, upon 
entering a school for the deaf, should im- 
mediately receive full-time acoustic stimu- 
lation. Our problem then is not one of 


uw 


selection, but of securing the instruments 
best adapted to the individual. 

We have children in our classes who have 
taken nearly a year of full-time acoustic 
work before responding to speech as such. 
On the other hand we have profoundly 
congenitally deaf children who have given 
remarkable responses in a very much short- 
er time. It of course is not claimed that 
every deaf child will be able, with any 
amount of acoustic experience, to receive 
language through his ear alone. But even 
in these cases, those aspects of speech such 
as accent, pitch, rhythm, etc., will eventu- 
ally come to possess a high educational 
value. 

Almost everyone in the field has seen 
acoustic work which consisted of short 
daily periods or less. The results have gen- 
erally been so slight that their existence 
has been debatable. Hence the work has 
been open to question in spite of frequent 
praise. If the school owns but one instru- 
ment we would say let this be used with 
one group full-time. It frequently takes 
long and constant stimulation before one 
begins to see appreciable results but after 
they start to appear they are rapidly cumu- 
lative. 

No mention has been made of the acous- 
tic procedures. The use of special drills 
and exercises to teach the meaning of dif- 
ferent properties of sound and their rela- 
tionship to speech is taken for granted. 
But the essential part of a full-time acoustic 
schedule the continual bombardment 
with natural language and all of the in- 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF AN AUDIOGRAM SHOWING AN IRREGULAR LOSS OF HEARING 

IN THE DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES. THIS WAS MADE BEFORE THE PUPIL HAD HAD 

TRAINING IN THE USE OF AN INSTRUMENT. WHAT WAS NEEDED IN THIS CASE WAS 
AN AMPLIFICATION TO APPROXIMATE THE INVERSE OF THE AUDIOGRAM CURVE. 


cidental sounds of the classroom. Hearing 
aids are sometimes thought of as primarily 
a supplement in speech work. This is a 
small part of their advantage. However, 
it is important. The child may not be able 
to correct all aspects of his speech through 
his hearing, but there will always be many 
aspects, particularly of pattern, which the 
child can grasp and use for speech im- 
provement. 


Concern is often expressed regarding dis- 
tortion of speech by hearing aids. Earlier 
instruments showed an undesirable level 
of background noise and relatively poor 
fidelity of reproduction. High fidelity of 
reproduction can readily be obtained in 
modern instruments. These instruments are 
entirely satisfactory for the pupils whose 
audiograms show a fairly even loss 
throughout the frequency range. But, what 
about those whose audiograms are very 
irregular? These are very common. 


An example of a fairly typical case is 
that of one of our pupils. For this type 
of case we actually need distortion, but it 
must be controlled distortion. What is de- 


sired is that the amplification curve ap- 
proximate the inverse of the audiogram 
curve. That is, we wish a small amount 
of amplification in the low frequencies and 
a great amount in the high frequencies so 
that the result will approximate the equiva- 
lent of normal hearing. In other cases, we 
wish disproportionate amplification for the 
middle frequencies or in the lower fre- 
‘quencies. 

Now, not only is it easy to construct in- 
struments providing almost perfect repro- 
duction (and this certainly should be in- 
sisted upon as a minimum requirement), 
but it is also possible to provide for the 
individual adaptation discussed above. We 
are now using instruments that provide 
for the differential amplification of any 
desired range of frequencies. The fitting 
to each child is not perfect, but it gives a 
very fair approximation to normalcy." 

Above is shown the previously illustrat- 
ed audiogram after correction. The instru- 


1A description of these instruments is given in 
Pamphlet No. 2, New Jersey Schooi for the Deaf, by 
Wilbur Harris. 
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ment permits similar approximations for 
all frequency ranges. This year’s results 
thoroughly justify the use of such an in- 
strument rather than one merely offering 
high fidelity reproduction. However, if 
only the latter are available, this should 
be no deterrent to the acoustic program. 
We have observed, and reports have been 
made of remarkable results with such in- 
struments.” 

An acoustic program of this type is not 
based on any claims of miraculous results 
to be obtained from instruments. The in- 
struments will not offer an educational 
program in themselves. They are only 
tools. Neither does such a program an- 
ticipate the possibility of eliminating the 
handicap of deafness, but it is based on 
the theory that every capacity of the child 
should be utilized. Education can be built 


2The report of the work by Miss Mary E. Num- 
bers, Vo_Ta Review, Vol. 39, No. 3, pp. 133-137, 
shows what desirable results have been obtained 


through persistent and wholehearted efforts in acous- 
tie work. 


only on what is present, not on what is 
missing. 


Epiror’s Note: This article will be 
helpful in working toward the goal all 
are anxious to reach—the individual pre- 
scription of hearing aids. A few hearing 
aid firms are beginning to use the follow- 
ing process: (1) audiometer test, (2) 
articulation test, (3) audiometer test 
through hearing aid, (4) articulation test 
through hearing aid. This procedure is 
greatly improving the results in fitting. 
The articulation test alone, even without 
the audiometer, is very illuminating—and 
does not consist of the usual “Can you 
hear me now”! 

Most teachers and laymen need to learn 
more about the meaning of audiograms 
and the possibilities of hearing aids. 
Most hearing aid manufacturers and 
salesmen need to learn mote about speech 
and the proper administration of articula- 
tion tests. 
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The Deaf Transient 


By GILBERT 


HE deaf transient is not mentioned 

at all in the literature regarding the 

deaf and is barely mentioned in the 

literature regarding transients. The small 

number of deaf transients is probably one 
explanation of this. 

A Transient Service Bureau was initiated 
in Indianapolis in November, 1933, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral government. From the date of origin 
until September 21, 1935, 38,225 registra- 
tions were made in this Bureau. Of this 
number only 20 were deaf; all of these 
were men; two of them were Negroes. 
This small proportion is consistent with 
the general experience that the deaf have 
a low dependency. 

The writer was employed as a case- 
worker in the Indianapolis Transient Ser- 
vice Bureau, and all deaf cases were as- 
signed to him. He had previously acquired 
a knowledge of the sign language and 
finger spelling. This was a great asset in 
gaining rapport. Deaf clients were gener- 
ally surprised and elated when they found 
a case-worker who could talk to them in 
their own language. 

One of the main purposes of the Tran- 
sient Service Bureaus was to stabilize the 
men and discourage aimless wandering 
about the country. The Indianapolis Bu- 
reau felt encouraged in this direction in 
its work with the deaf, for as many as eight 
deaf men were in residence in the shelter 
houses at one time. The fact that there 
were other deaf staying in a particular 
shelter was helpful, as it provided com- 
panionship, sameness of handicap, and 
above all someone to talk to. The deaf 
men came frequently to the case-worker’s 
office to talk about different matters. These 
interviews often proved to be interesting. 

The twenty deaf men reported that they 
preferred to hitch-hike rather than ride in 
box cars on the railroads, because of 
greater safety. Their difficulty in getting a 
lift or ride is not lessened by their handi- 
cap. 


HUNSINGER 


Fourteen of the men reported that they 
preferred to travel alone, and the other six 
traveled in pairs. These men who traveled 
together had been friends over a long pe- 
riod of time, in contrast to the pick-up 
friendships such as are prevalent among 
other transients. 


The home states of the twenty deaf men 
were as follows: five from Indiana, three 
from Ohio, two from Illinois, and one from 
each of ten other states. 


Their period on the road ranged from 
several days to four years. On account of 
the close relationship of unemployment 
and transiency, the majority of these men 
have been drifting for two, three and four 
years: The oldest deaf transient was 62 
and the youngest was 21 years. The aver- 
age age for the 20 men was 30.2 years. 


The marital status of the 20 deaf men 
was as follows: Single, 16; Divorced, 1; 
Married, 2; and Widower, 1. Four of the 
younger men were definitely contemplat- 
ing marriage. Persuasion had to be used 
to discourage one boy from marrying an 
Indianapolis girl. Another boy did get 
married as soon as he was given work 
on a WPA project. However, in his case 
conditions were better, as his wife was 
émployed. One deaf boy explained that 
he was going to Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
visit a deaf girl. She was supposed to be 
attractive, and he would like to marry her. 

Fifty per cent of the men were from 
broken homes. Either the homes were al- 
ready disagreeable to them, or they were 
put out in the world at an early age on 
account of the divorce or the death of a 
parent. Several of the men stated that 
they were not wanted in their family 
groups. Yet there were men who had favor- 
able homes, but who had left to seek em- 
ployment rather than be dependent on 
their parents or relatives. Letters were sent 
to the relatives asking their cooperation to 
make plans for the client. In the majority 
of cases the men wanted to make an effort 
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to get a job before returning to their 
homes. 

The occupations of the deaf transients 
were represented as follows: laborer, 8; 
farmer, 4; printer, 2; wood-worker, 2; 
carpenter, 1; metal polisher, 1; pipe-fitter, 
1; cotton mill worker, 1. Some of the men 
had not had a regular job since leaving 
school. During the Bureau’s contact with 
the deaf men, an attempt was made to lo- 
cate work for them in Indianapolis. How- 
ever no progress could be made in this 
direction, and upon the cessation of the 
Transient Bureau’s operation, six of the 
deaf men were placed on WPA projects. 

Education is important to all of us, but 
especially so to the deaf. Four of the deaf 
men had had 12th grade training, 11 had 
graduated from the eighth grade, two had 
a sixth grade education, one had a 4th 
grade training, and two had an elementary 
school education of an undetermined 
amount. It holds true amongst the deaf 
that the less education they have, the more 
menial their jobs. Several of the men 
who had been in school only a compara- 
tively short time had difficulty in express- 
ing themselves. 

Eighteen of the men were in good physi- 
cal condition. One man was treated for a 
specific infection, and another was said to 
have a case of incipient tuberculosis. Hos- 
pitalization was advised for both of these 
men for examination and observation. 

Four of the men have had clashes with 
the law. Three of these have served short 
sentences for vagrancy charges, whereas 
the other had been placed on probation 
for one year. 

The life of the deaf man in the shelter 
house with other men of all types is in- 
teresting to note. The personality of the 
individual has an important bearing on his 
ability to get along with the other men. 
Deaf persons who are a bit temperamen- 
tal have no easy life among the tran- 
sients. Often they are referred to as “dum- 
mies.” However, this term is not confined 
to Transient Bureaus. The hearing men 
seemed to like to tease the deaf men and 
play pranks on them. Some of the deaf 
threatened the pranksters with physical 
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violence. Others took the teasing for grant- 
ed and laughed the matter off. The latter 
were usually let alone. Three of the deaf 
men in the shelter house were often dis- 
turbing factors, as they were nervous and 
excitable on account of the teasing. 

One of the deaf men who could hold his 
own well was tall, well built, and had a 
pleasant personality. To all outward ap- 
pearances, Frank was a quiet fellow, but 
somehow the men at the shelter prevailed 
on him to match his boxing ability with a 
hearing man. A big crowd turned out for 
the fight. Frank must have guessed that 
in the opinion of the group the odds were 
against him, and he was angered because 
of this attitude. The onlookers learned 
with surprise that their deaf pugilist was 
no amateur. Their surprise was changed to 
delight when they saw one of their group 
getting the worst of the fight. At the end 
of the match, the hearing man was taken 
out of the ring very much fagged and 
battered up. After this fight, Frank’s status 
in the shelter was raised to a new level, 
and the men made no further attempts 
to put something over on him. 

Another boy, John, had a different tem- 
perament. He was 24 years old and well 
liked by the men in the shelter. There 
were never any reports of his being a dis- 
turbing factor. John was of medium stat- 
ure, well built and had a quiet pleasant 
manner about him. He had the added ad- 
vantage of being able to read lips; in fact, 
this ability could make him pass for a 
hearing person. Socially and educational- 
ly, he was prepared to make a good ad- 
justment. John had graduated from a rec- 
ognized private school for the deaf. It 
was found that he could be relied on for 
good work, and he was given important 
tasks about the shelter, jobs involving 
trustworthiness and honesty. On account 
of his quiet and unobtrusive ways, he made 
many friends among the men. 

The following case is interesting. Mr. 
S. was interviewed in our office. He was 
white, forty years of age and single. 
Dressed in a clean blue shirt, overalls, 
overall jacket, and heavy work shoes, he 


(Continued on page 369) 
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Helen Keller's Personal History * 


A Review by Harriet MONTAGUE 


’ ‘HIS book answers effectually the 
question, “What will Helen Keller 
do without ‘Teacher’?” It is the 

journal Miss Keller has kept from the 
time she started for Scotland immediately 
after Mrs. Macy’s death to the beginning 
of her Japanese journey in 1937. The 
fact that it stops abruptly just before she 
lands in Japan would lead one to believe 
there will be other journals later. Noth- 
ing could be better. All of Miss Keller’s 
books are extraordinarily worth reading; 
but this record of her inmost thoughts 
reveals her mature philosophy, and is, 
moreover, a remarkably good comment on 
current events, national and international 
as well as personal. 

It is an invigorating book, as stimulat- 
ing as a sea bath. To those who believed 
that Helen Keller relied utterly on 
“Teacher” for contact with life, it reveals 
a strong, active intelligence, an alert 
mind, a continually renewed critical sense, 
and, withal, sufficient strength of will 
and breadth of comprehension to indicate 
that Miss Keller forms her own opinions 
and abides by them. 

The story—for it is a story, more ab- 
sorbing to read than any novel—begins 
on the SS Deutschland, en route for Eng- 
land, November 4, 1936. It ends on the 
SS Asama Maru, April 14, 1937, en route 
for Japan. It thus covers a crowded half 
year of an extraordinarily busy woman’s 
life. Not even Mrs. Roosevelt or British 
royalty make more speeches, keep more 
appointments, unveil more statues, lay 
more corner stones, cr open more confer- 
ences. And in addition to all this, while 
traveling half around the world, Miss 
Keller and her companion, Polly Thom- 
son, have to deal with a mountainous cor- 
respondence in several languages and 


*Helen Keller’s Journal, 1936-1937. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 313 pp. Indexed, 
Price $2.50. 


written in both Braille and _ ordinary 
script or typing. They have to meet and 
talk with innumerable persons, the great, 
the famous, the merely curious, and the 
overpoweringly pathetic. 


And yet this deaf-blind woman writes 
intimately of books everybody is talking 
about, of plays and movies everybody 
sees. With Dr. Kerr Love, she reads 
John Gunther’s /nside Europe. She pur- 
sues Scarlett’s adventures in Gone With 
the Wind all the time she is crossing the 
Pacific, notwithstanding that during this 
same period she is up at 5 every morning, 
and out on the boat deck to rehearse aloud 
the speeches she is to make in Japan. 

No matter what else she is doing, she 
reads the newspapers diligently and is 
able to make terse and often brilliant 
comment on world affairs. “Since I was 
21,” she says, “I have read every speech 
of a newly elected President.” (Incidental- 
ly, she liked Mr. Roosevelt’s second in- 
augural address best of all.) 

Her mind leaps about among books, 
plays, events and people. Referring to 
André Maurois’ Life of Disraeli, she com- 
ments on Disraeli as compared with Glad- 
stone. She likes the former, “because of 
his long views, his gentleness and tolerance 
to all races.” Gladstone, she says, “lacked 
mental independence, a generous attitude 
toward others’ opinions, and curiosity 
toward unexplored fields of human en- 
deavor.” 

She has something to say about Ed- 
ward’s abdication. She goes into detail 
regarding the Shaw episode which was so 
much noticed in the newspapers a few 
years ago—the time when she was intro- 
duced to Mr. Shaw at Lady Astor’s, and 
Mr. Shaw, acknowledging the introduction, 
remarked, “‘All Americans are deaf, dumb, 
and blind.” The remark was not intended 
for her, she says, but even if it had been, 
she was not offended. “I was amused.... 
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My enthusiastic admiration for G.B.S. re- 
mains unquenched. Greatly has _ he 
wrought, mightiest among the Samsons 
tugging at the pillars of oppression and 
hypocrisy.” 

There is no more interesting passage 
in her book than her exchange of letters 
with the German publisher who wishes to 
omit or edit passages in the German edi- 
tion of her book, Midstream, which, he 
feels, would offend the. present régime in 
Germany. Miss Keller writes him a forth- 
right letter, refusing to permit her opin- 
ions to be misrepresented or omitted from 
her book, bidding him to cease its pub- 
lication if he does not like her attitude 
toward certain matters, particularly affairs 
in Russia. 

She defends Bolshevism, greatly ad- 
mires Lenin, but she has plenty to say 
about the recent “purges” in Russia and 
their possible consequences. It is inter- 
esting to watch her mind work. She is 
nonplussed by the question of a Scotch 
friend, “Why has Russia been piling up 
armaments instead of more tractors?” 
“His question took me aback,” she says, 
“as every article I had read by friend 
and foe alike describing Russia had men- 
tioned tractors without end plowing the 
land. I must find out what I can on this 
subject.” 

Innumerable methods of finding out 
things are placed at her command. She 
is allowed to touch Rodin’s sculpture in 
the Louvre, and her guide is no less a 
person than Gutzon Borglum. And yet 
Borglum has to wait for her at her hotel 
while she talks in French and the finger 
alphabet to two deaf callers from the 
Foyer des Sourds-Muets. 

In Scotland she frequently has the com- 
panionship and guidance of her old 
friend, Dr. Kerr Love, the great Scotch 
otologist who has done so much for the 
education of the deaf. “Dr. Love’s intel- 
lectual and physical powers are a constant 
wonder and inspiration. A short time 
ago he celebrated his seventy-ninth birth- 
day, and his daughter said in one week 
he had performed forty-three operations.” 
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Dr. Love is one of those with whom she 
likes best to talk. She has her special friends 
who know how to put her en rapport with 
a conversation. “They realize,” she says, 
—“like Teacher, John Macy and Alex- 
ander Graham Bell—how much I miss in 
not being able to follow good conversa- 
tion on account of its sudden turns and 
quirks, the subtle meanings which only 
a look or tone conveys. . . . When Teach- 
er and I lived at Wrentham we had a 
group of friends who were refreshing both 
as talkers and listeners. . . . Perhaps ab- 
sorption in my work the past twenty 
years or lack of skill in drawing out 
others of a kindred spirit is the reason 
why loneliness often walks at my side.” 

Her bravely surmounted difficulties are 
not always the same. As with other mor- 
tals, new problems keep cropping up. 
One very arresting passage refers to her 
hands. “Curiously enough a_presenti- 
ment keeps knocking at my mind’s door 
that I shall not much longer be able to 
keep at the typewriter as steadily as I 
have. Often my hands feel cramped or 
limp, which does not surprise me, as they 
have never been still, except in sleep, 
since I was two years old. They mean the 
world I live in—they are eyes, ears, chan- 
nels of thought and good will. Sooner 
would I lose my health or even the ability 
to walk (and walking is among the few 
cherished bits of personal liberty I pos- 
sess) than the use of these two hands.” 

She speaks frequently of Teacher, of 
her loneliness without that strength-giving 
companionship. “Every hour I long for 
the thousand bright signals from her vital, 
beautiful hand.” She thinks often of the 
time when she and Teacher will be to- 
gether again. Referring to her watch, a 
specially made Swiss instrument given her 
by her “Pflegevater” (the name by which 
she always refers to her friend Mr. John 
Hitz, first Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau), she says, “I think it prays with 
me that the time it ticks may not be long 
before Teacher welcomes me.” 

And yet in spite of an occasional over- 


(Continued on page 376) 
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June Worries 


GAIN we are saying good-bye to a 

A class of hopeful young graduates, 

sending them out to battle for 

their living in a hearing world, where, 

just now, jobs are not easy for people 
with two good ears to obtain. 

Many of our schools have employment 
bureaus for their own deaf graduates; 
and vocational teachers, especially, are so 
interested in the success of their pupils 
that they go out and interview employers 
for them, or with them. 

Our own school has such a service, and 
some of the vocational teachers have told 
me of their interviews with employers, 
and how enlightening it was to hear the 
experiences of employers with deaf boys 
and girls they have had working for them. 

“Wes C is a good workman,” one 
employer admitted, “but he can’t get 
along with the foreman or the other 
workers.” 

“Lidy B ?” another employer said, 
when a teacher inquired why this excel- 
lent seamstress had been dropped from 
the dressmaking establishment. “O, she 
sews beautifully. We have no quarrel 
with her work. But these deaf girls you 
send us have no sense of responsibility— 
no loyalty. When we are rushing out a 
big order, Lidy is as likely as not to get 
her folks to telephone us she will not ee 
in. Maybe she won’t even bother to tele- 
phone, if she went to a party the night 
before, or has a little headache, or is 


tired. Of course it must be hard to get 
these ideas into the heads of your deaf 
pupils, but if they could learn that no 
boss will keep them if they let him down 
all the time, it might be a help.” 

“Bessie C ?” another employer was 
asked. “O, she’s a fine girl. All the other 
girls are glad to help her, she’s such a 
good sport, and does her work so con- 
scientiously. The girls like her fine!” 

“Frank T ?” the employer shook 
his head. “He was always fighting about 
his pay. Couldn’t understand cuts were 
necessary, when all the other workmen 
had to take them. We let him go.” 

“Tom M_...? Fine boy. Excellent 
tailor. Good natured. When he gets 
things wrong, on account of not hearing, 
he keeps right on asking till he finds out 
the thing expected. Doesn’t cut into ex- 
pensive material and ruin it. Waits till 
he is sure he knows what’s to be done. 
I could use more boys like him. But 
there aren’t many deaf boys like him.” 

The most interesting thing about all 
this, to me, was that in every case the 
workmanship of the employee seemed to 
be satisfactory. It was the personalities 
that differed. 

In fact, this matter of success, for deaf 
boys and girls as well as for hearing ones, 
seems to depend on personality. 

Are we teachers responsible for the per- 
sonality of each pupil? Yes, I think we 
are, along with the child’s parents, friends, 
and home influences. Certainly we can- 
not escape all responsibility. 
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Should we be as much concerned with 
the characters of the boys and girls we 
teach as with the text book material and 
the facts they must learn? 

Of course. We all are concerned with 
character. But until I had talked with the 
vocational teachers I did not realize how 
much holding down a job depends on the 
personality of the worker, and how deaf- 
ness handicaps personality as much as it 
handicaps mastery of language. 

What does it mean when we say this 
man or woman has personality, and that 
another lacks personality? 

Gates uses the word per- 
sonality as representing the 
whole being in its various 
relations. Other psycholo- 
gists say personality is the 
effect we have on_ other 
people, that a castaway on 
island needs no 
Gilliland calls 


relation to his 


a desert 
personality. 
it man in 


The Pine Trees 


The seven pine trees 
On our hill, 
Blow wild and dark, 


Stand green and still. 


Last winter they held 
Ice and snow. 

In spring they saw 
The flowers grow. 


Though summer sun 
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in a child by the way he treats that child. 

What, then, of the little deaf child with 
his developing social life? Except in 
above-the-average homes, deafness would 
tend to make him aloof, unsocial from 
babyhood. His lack of understanding, 
unless he has wise parents, might make 
him irritable, cranky, unwilling to go 
along with the others. The fact that in 
many families the deaf child is given the 
largest cake, the most spending money, 
would tend to make him selfish and in- 
considerate. 

We teachers of deaf children have a 
great many personality han- 
dicaps, already started at 
home, to combat in the deaf 
children we teach. 

Gilliland says that per- 
sonality is a baffling com- 
plex, but he favors a short 
list of traits most important 
in classifying people: in- 
telligence, sociability, per- 


fellow men. In that sense sats en: Gee meth sonal appearance, forceful- 

it is significant for us when _ It’s cool beneath ness, emotionality, and 

we think about our deaf A thick pine bough. norality. 

graduates. When other trese He uses the word intelli- 
We all remember from In fall are seen gence in a special sense— 


our college psychology that 
certain things are inherited 


With red gold leaves, 


The pines are green. 


the ability to control other 
people. A successful execu- 


behavior forms — crying, Gay leaves and flowers tive must have this ability. 

laughing, loving, fearing, ,, Will disappear. A worker in a laundry 
ne 5 : Pine trees stay lovely ; 

etc. All the year. would hardly need it. 


We know that some of a 
child’s inherited tendencies will affect his 
social relations; that if he is sickly and 
cries a lot, he will probably dislike other 
children and be disliked by them. On 
the other hand, if he is healthy, and 
good natured, and affectionate, these at- 
tributes will tend to make him liked. 

But since man develops personality as 
he comes into contact with others, teach- 
ers, parents and friends have a_ tremen- 
dous influence over the way these _pri- 
mary tendencies — love, laughter, hate, 
fear, and so on, work out in a child’s 
later development. 

A parent or teacher may develop fear, 
or pugnacity, or friendliness, or affection, 


Sociability, the desire to 
be with others, is necessary if the person 
is to have plenty of friends. Personal ap- 
pearance means more than good looks or 
neatness in dress or personal hygiene, 
though these are included. Personal ac- 
ceptability is the way Gilliland defines 
it. Forcefulness is the 
young person to dominate others or be 
dominated by them? 

Emotionality can make or mar success 
in life. Some people are calm in any 
situation. Others “fly off the handle” at 
the slightest provocation. People that go 
to pieces easily cannot do good work un- 
der strain. They should not attempt jobs 
that require nerve strain. 


important. Is 
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Can He Think for Himself? 

The young person’s power to decide 
whether things are right or wrong for 
him will depend on his morality, his 
character. Plenty of times in his life he 
will have to make decisions for himself— 
decisions that will probably go against 
opinions of other people. Has he this 
power? Can he think for himself? Think 
straight? 

Well, if we go back again to this class 
of gay young graduates, all of them eager 
to go out into the world and conquer it, 
what do we feel about these young peo- 
ple, and their personality traits? 

How many deaf boys and girls have 
the ability to control others? Because of 
their deafness, very few of them. But all 
of us can’t be leaders, and if there weren't 
followers what would the leaders do? 
Let’s be thankful if our graduates have 
the ability to be good followers. It will 
be far less wearing. 


Is He Sociable? 


Sociability? The deaf are famous for 
their clannishness. They have plenty of 
friends among deaf people, but it often 
seems to me we need to help them along 
a bit toward making more friends among 
hearing people. And this of course should 
be started while they are young. 

One of my own pupils told me that 
when she was home and had her birth- 
day party the other children, hearing chil- 
dren, went off in the yard and played 
games by themselves, and would not let 
her play. I wondered where her mother 
was. A tactful older person would have 
been able to make this pretty little girl 
acceptable to any group of normal chil- 
dren. The effect on a deaf child of being 
barred from games at her own birthday 
party must be disastrous. 

In regard to personal appearance, most 
of us would rate the young graduates 
highly. To be sure, the girls are more 
particular about their looks than the boys. 
The girls have made their own gradua- 
tion outfits, as well as the pretty summer 
frocks they wear in evening strolls about 
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the campus. The bays, though willing te 
doll up for special occasions, do let them- 
selves go now and then, and ramble about 
in old trousers and sweaters. But if we 
compare them to hearing young people, 
the deaf would not suffer. 


Is He Temperamental? 


When it comes to emotionality, how- 
ever, I shiver. Bessie C_.._. had a tan- 
trum in school, when I was her teacher, 
because one of her classmates borrowed 
her rubber without asking. Of course, 
she was small then, but from what I hear 
of Bessie, her temperamental nature 
hasn’t improved very much. Last fall her 
mother told me that she “got mad” all 
the time at home. How will Bessie get 
along with her fellow employees when 
she lands her first job? And Bob M___ ‘ 
who was caught bullying the younger 
boys helping him on a painting job and 
tried to thrash his teacher—what will be- 
come of Bob M_... | Fon Tf... 
get along, and so will Mary F . They 
are calm and good natured and popular. 
But William X. fights any boy who 
makes him mad, and William gets mad 
at most unexpected times—how will Wil- 
liam X__.. hold down a job in a small 
town factory? 


Has He a Sense of Responsibility? 


As for character, we will all agree deaf 


-boys and girls are as honest and coura- 


geous as hearing young people of their 
age. But in responsibility, loyalty, many 
deaf boys and girls are lacking, because 
they have not been made responsible for 
completing tasks at home and school. Too 
many times we grown-ups step in and 
take care of the ticklish part of the job. 
Sometimes we have to. As a tailoring 
teacher explained to me, “You can’t give 
expensive cloth to a boy and let him ruin 
it. You have to help him cut, and so on.” 
True enough, but that deaf boy should 
have some occasions created when he is 
solely responsible for the whole job. 
Otherwise how will he manage in the 
tailoring establishment where he has ap- 
plied for work? 
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At school, with the dentist and the doc- 
tor and visitors, trips to museums and so 
on interrupting time schedules, it is not 
a matter of life and death if a child is 
late, or if he stays over in the house and 
goes to bed to nurse a headache. But 
somehow we must make him realize that 
employers expect their help to be on 
time, and that a headache is no excuse 
when there is a rush order to be got out. 

Is He Unselfish? 

From long experience, too, it seems to 
me that unselfishness is a trait that needs 
to be carefully developed among deaf 
boys and girls. So often everything in 
their pre-school lives tends to make them 
selfish—the petting and pampering of 
home folks, the self-centredness that is 
such a handicap to the deaf. A teacher 
had a deaf girl help her on Saturdays, 
and she was frequently disappointed when 
the deaf girl refused, in emergencies, to 
stay an extra few minutes, or do an extra 
task, though the teacher was constantly 
doing extra kindnesses for her. Coopera- 
tion was a trait that that young girl had 
not acquired in all the expensive school- 
ing provided for her. 

Not long ago the newspaper contained 
a report of an address by the office man- 
ager of the service department of the Du- 
Pont Company, Harry W. Nock. He said, 
in talking to a convention of teachers of 
commercial courses, that business people 
want charming girls, that bashful girls 
never get anywhere in business. “Between 
the book worm type and the charmer, 
business will take the charmer every time. 
Teachers should realize this, and empha- 
size personality as much as_ technical 
subjects.” 

Has He Personality? 


Certainly the teacher of deaf children 
should recognize it, and should be working 
with this in mind from the first day the 
child is in school. It sometimes takes a 
long while to develop a charming per- 
sonality. But we have in our school at 
the present time a nine year old boy from 
a slum environment. He is motherless, 
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his father is a foreigner, he has had fewer 
advantages than any other deaf child I 
teach, yet his personality wins him friends 
wherever he goes. On the campus he 
calls a jolly “hello” to every one he passes. 
With visitors he is frank and _ pleasing. 
On a recent lip reading trip, he charmed 
the attendant in the restaurant where we 
ate. The other children accept his superi- 
ority with no argument, because he 
doesn’t even know he is superior. He just 
enjoys life. No one need worry about his 
future. He will always have friends. 

Frequently I look at this little deaf 
boy and wonder how he got his person- 
ality, wonder how we can help less gifted 
deaf children to grow like Peter. I wish 
I knew. 

The other day he hadn’t had a turn, 
and waited long and patiently while the 
children, one after another, tried a thrill- 
ing new language feat. At last it seemed 
to be Peter’s turn, but another boy flung 
himself forward. Peter looked as if about 
to dispute the point, then he sighed, sat 
down and said to me, “Nev mind! Must 
helpful!” 

It seems to me that if we could get all 
our deaf boys and girls to accept this 
motto of Peter’s we would help them a 
long way on the road to acquiring per- 
sonality. 

Schoolmarm Jingle 
The last day of school 


I try not to remember 
All the wonderful work 
That I planned last September. 


Suggestions for the Last Day 
of School 
(In case you need them) 

The boys and girls studying geography, 
who will go home in automobiles, will be 
interested in making their own road maps 
to watch during the journey, and to com- 
pute the number of miles their own auto- 
mobile will have to go. 

Children learning the combinations will 
enjoy making their own flash cards to use 
in playing school during their summer 
at home. 
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Those learning to tell time may like to 
make cardboard clock-faces to take home 
with them. They can make out a sched- 
ule of the time they get up at home, have 
breakfast, dinner, and so on. 

Older pupils may make a list of books 
they will get from the libraries in their 
home towns, or of good movies they must 
look out for, and be sure to see. 


Children who can depend on a weekly 
stipend from fathers and mothers can 
make out a weekly budget, with teacher’s 
help. 

Older girls can make out a list of home 
duties—things they can do to help out at 
home. Boys can make a list of chores. 

Children in hearing aid classes who can 
hear the radio at home can make out a 
list of radio programs they expect to hear 
—things especially good for children. 

Older girls who are in cooking classes 
can copy recipes from magazines, or 
sample menus, to use at home. 

Little children can make a “newspaper” 
to show father and mother, with pictures 
they draw of various school activities, 
and printed “news” about the pictures. 


Schoolmarm Jingle 
The children look like cherubs now, 


Today, at our last meeting. 

How could I ever frown at them 

Or think that they were cheating? 

Was Tommy ever mischievous? 

Did Robert whack Bill with a cup? 

But Joe’s still thumping right and left. 
At losing Joe I can bear up! 


A Welcome Contribution 


A teacher who was interested in the 
discussion on _ conversational language 
writes in concerning question work: 

“That quiet lady you mentioned had 
very good ideas, but don’t you think there 
is a tremendous jump from straight ques- 
tion drills to real questions? To bridge 
this gap I have found that using the words 
Something, somebody, somewhere, etc., in 
statements helps. 

“IT went somewhere. 


‘Where did you go?’) 


ask 


(Children 
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“Somebody came to see me. (‘Who 
came to see you?’) 

“I saw somebody. 
see?’) 

“T will make something. 
you make?’) 

“Something fell on me. (‘What fell on 
you?’) Ete. 

“These are real questions, but there ‘s 
a little assistance in the forms supplied 
by the teacher. Of course, as soon as the 
children can manage them all satisfac- 
torily this device should be dropped. But 
I have found it a help in the intermediate 
stage between drill work, which is so 
easy, and straight natural questions, which 
are often so difficult for children. still 
struggling with question forms.” 


(‘Whom did you 


(‘What will 


Remarks Heard in Any School for 
the Deaf at this Season of the Year 


Mr. T. TELLIT: Yes, I’m giving a course 
in speech correction at the U. this sum- 
mer. Didn’t want to do it. Tried to get 
out of it. But they insisted. Seem to feel 
that no one else is capable. But as I 
told them, “Gentlemen are you sure you 
want me? How about some of these other 
speech teachers? Lots of them are as well 
qualified as I—better, some of them—” 
but they wouldn’t even listen to me. Just 
begged me to come. Said I owed it to the 
profession—and so—well, you know... . 


Boppy MeERCHINSKY (aged eight): 
‘Home. Summer. Warm. Good time. 
Swim the river. No more the school. 


Go the movies. Play the baseball with 
hear boys. I am happy for summer. I 
want summer very slow long time no 
more school. 

Mrs. T. Rattite-Pans (Cook): Well, 
this is the last meal I'll have to cook for 
them snooty teachers. Bet they don’t get 
near as good food at home as what they 
get here, but they’re all so fussy. And 
everyone of ’em thinks I can get their 
toast hot the same time, and keep it hot 
if they’re half an hour late. Believe me, 
I ain’t goin’ to cook no breakfasts all 
summer! 

(Continued on page 370) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


They Discuss Beginnings, Speech Practice, Vacation Activities 


“Charlie McCarthy” a Help 


experiment that is working out beauti- 
fully for all of us. 
sized doll, 26 inches high, and stuffed it 
with excelsior so that it is light enough 
It has large feet 


| exper like to tell you of a little 


I made a good 


to be easily handled. 
which enable it to stand alone. It has a 
homely face, and is dressed in a soldier’s 
uniform, to take the curse off the “sissy” 
The boys named it “Charlie 
McCarthy.” Well, Charlie is getting all 
sorts of attention. He has his place at 
the table for every meal, is put to bed at 
the regular time, and has his speech ex- 
ercises along with five year old Billy. 

Last night Billy said “Hello!” very 
distinctly. We have been practicing that 
word for months, but he never seemed 
really to grasp the meaning, and | had 
no way of showing him a picture of it. 
Now everyone gives Charlie a_ hearty 
handshake and a pleasant “Hello,” and 
Billy caught the idea at once. 

Many points of interest have come up 
through this funny looking object. For 
instance, I have learned that Billy remem- 
bers things that happened as far back as 
two years ago, which proves to me that 
children get and retain many more ideas 
than we mothers realize. I have learned, 
too, that the child’s mind is more recep- 
tive to little exercises and commands 
when they are given in play, or while he 
is in a jolly, happy mood. This is where 
the doll comes in. Billy will make an 
effort to repeat and interpret to Charlie 
McCarthy things I have just told him, 
whether they are serious or just. silly 
jokes. 

Billy’s lip reading is improving. He 
can write—or print, rather, from dicta- 
tion—-the following words: Billy, baby, 
book, eye, fish, house, Charlie, girl, hat, 
dog, Dad, Hugh, May, boy, Jim, auto, 
up, out. He can read these words from 


problem. 


anybody’s lips, and never makes a mis- 
take. He knows a great many more words 
by sight, but cannot write them without 
looking at a copy. Some of the words he 
can lip read but not write are: chair, 
table, lamp, shoes. 

He is beginning number work, too. | 
made a set of cards with large numbers 
printed on them, from 1 to 8. If we put 
down the Number 5 card, Billy will put 
five marbles on it; if we put down No. 
6, he will put six marbles on it. He can 
do this with any card up to 8. 

I bought a large scrap book and pasted 
in it colorful pictures that I cut out of 
old magazines. For example, on the first 
page is pasted a very pretty picture of a 
mother holding her baby. I found this 
in a soap advertisement. Under the pic- 
ture, I printed the words: baby, mother, 
hand, ear, hair, nose, teeth. Billy is now 
familiar with all these words and will 
point to each thing in turn, finding hair, 
teeth, ear, etc., on the baby and then on 
the mother. 

We have several attractive pictures of 
dogs, boys, girls, cars, horses, houses, etc., 
with the name of each printed underneath. 
Farther along in the book are pictures 
illustrating action words: a girl sleeping, 
a baby crying, children running, a wom- 
an washing. I cut most of the pictures 
from old numbers of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, and Ameri- 
can Magazine. For instance, from an ad- 
vertisement of Crisco in the March Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, 1 found illustra- 
tions for knife, pie, fingers, glasses, etc.- 
enough work to last us a couple of weeks. 
(We are slow.) 

I sometimes feel a little silly sitting on 
the floor cutting out pictures, and my 
room looks like the “Devil’s Auction” 
for a while, but it is worth the bother. I 
let Billy help cut some of the pictures 
and paste them in the book, and that puts 
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a higher value on them. We keep adding 
new pictures all the time. 

Billy enjoys sitting on top of the piano 
while I play, with his feet dangling down 
in front of me. He laughs, and tells me 
to “play more,” but I cannot say how 
much he gets out of it. However, it is 
one of the games that will help his speech 
later on. 


Mrs. E. V.. New York. 


Teaching Prepositions 
A mother asks how. 

I was so very glad to read the discus- 
sion in the November, 1937 Votta Re- 
VIEW on teaching children in the home. 
It eases my mind considerably to know 
that even if a mother presents things 
faultily she is doing some good, and her 
mistakes can be corrected later. 

I used to worry because Lorraine could 
not enter school until she is seven. She 
is 544 now. I am more content to wait, 
probably because the time is drawing 
near anyhow when she will go away, but 
also because she is progressing here at 
home. I have been giving her a good 
deal of language work and we are going 
right ahead. I have been teaching some 
action phrases, such as run to the chair, 
hop to the door, etc. She has already 
learned the single action words, as hop, 
jump, cry, run, etc. When I have tried 
to explain the commands, showing her the 
door, window, chair, etc., and the accom- 
panying action, with the written or print- 
ed command, she always wants to know 
what “to” means. I find it hard to ex- 
plain to her. 

Since she learned the word “What” re- 
cently, we have a time. A dozen times a 
day she asks me “What?” When any 
member of the family is laughing or 
talking, she wants to know “What?” I 
do so much want to tell her. She even 
asked me the other day as I sat staring 
into space “What” I was thinking about. 

—Mrs. H. H., North Carolina. 
A Teacher explains. 


Mrs. H., I was glad to know that you 
are encouraging Lorraine to use “What?” 
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by answering her. It is by questioning 
that a hearing child learns, and a deaf 
child should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions, not merely for the information he 
will gain, but because it keeps him in the 
family fold and makes him feel a part of 
things. Through the gradual development 
of spontaneous questions, a deaf child 
will gain a naturalness in using conversa- 
tional forms which is most difficult to ob- 
tain in the schoolroom. 

I would not try to explain to to Lor- 
raine, but would show her what the whole 
phrase means: run to the window, run to 
the door, run to the chair, and as many 
other phrases as she has nouns to use in 
them. When she comes to the silent read- 
ing of on, don’t point it out as one word, 
but use it always in phrases, as on the 
table, on the floor, on the chair, showing 
her each time what you mean by placing 
something on the table, on the floor, on 
the chair, etc. This applies to other 
prepositions as well. 


—RMrs. M. H. B., Texas. 


When to Correct a Child’s Speech 


Suggestions from a mother: 

I am glad you brought up the ques- 
tion as to when to correct speech. I am 
not really sure myself. If you correct 
Charles while he is talking, you interrupt 
the flow of thought. It is also hard on 


_his nerves. But if he uses incorrect forms, 


each time he uses one it becomes more 
of a habit. You know the saying, “Use 
a new word three times and it is yours.” 
Might not the same principle apply to 
incorrect forms? Our speech is so auto- 
matic that we do not have to concentrate 
on it when we are thinking. But when a 
deaf child is concentrating his attention 
on the thought, his speech may slip, since 
speech is still in the conscious stage. | 
believe corrections should be made (with 
reservations) at the time the child is 
talking. 
—Mrs. M. M., Missouri. 


And from a teacher: 


In regard to correcting speech when a 
child is telling something. That very 
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subject came up at a teachers’ meeting 
last spring, and none of us knew defi- 
nitely what to say, because all the pros 
and cons you mention are true. Person- 
ally, I use the subterfuge of pretending | 
am extremely eager to know what the 
child is saying, but cannot understand 
him, whereupon the offending word or 
words are worked upon in order that | 
may know what he is trying to tell. This 
seems not to destroy the child’s enthusi- 
asm or spoil his train of thought, since 
the listener is as anxious to know what 
he is saying as he is to say it. 


Mrs. E. W., Arizona. 


Language During Vacation 
Suggestions from a Teacher 


| do not mind how quickly the Round- 
about comes around. It is very inter- 
esting, and | thank you very much for 
your kind welcome. You asked about 
keeping up the children’s speech practice. 
The only way I can think of is for the 
mothers to talk, talk, talk and make the 
children do likewise. 

Find out from your child’s teacher how 
much he really knows, and then hold him 
responsible. For instance, if he can use 
question forms, find out what they are 
and make him use them. If he knows 
“May I have . . . ?” don’t let him get 
away with saying “Candy,” when that is 
what he happens to want. Don’t pay any 
attention until he says, “May I have some 
candy, please?” 

If he is capable of using straight lan- 
guage in a sentence, never let him try to 
convey his meaning with a single word. 
I know how easy it is for a child to say, 
“Mother downtown today.” When one of 
my pupils says that, I just look stupid 
until he says, “Mother went downtown 
today.” I then look enlightened and say, 
“Oh, will mother buy something for 
you?” And so we begin a conversation. 

The way to “fix” new language is like 
the story of the old woman and her pig— 
just endless repetition. It depends on the 
child how many times you will have to 
use a verb or noun before he is able to 
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use it himself. I believe it helps a great 
deal to use the written word as well as 
the spoken word. I think that if mothers 
would have a pad hanging in a handy 
place in the kitchen, or in the living room, 
and would seize the proper moment to 
write simple sentences, and encourage the 
child to write sentences describing what 
he has done, if he has been helping 
around the house, for instance, the child 
will respond. 


To make the idea clear, I will explain 
how I have used it. One day last week 
I took four of my little boys to a gro- 
ceteria. The next morning one of the 
boys wrote on the blackboard, spontane- 
ously, “We went to the store yesterday.” 
I wanted to get more out of it than that, 
so I drew a basket on the board, and then 
looked at the boys and seemed very puz- 
zled as to whom I had given the basket. 
Of course, the boys rushed to my rescue 
and one of them wrote, “Mrs. McK. gave 
Andrew a basket.” I then pretended to 
forget what I had put into the basket. I 
began to draw it full of apples. They 
laughed pityingly and ran to the board to 
put bread, butter and cookies into the 
basket. From then on it was easy, and 
they were eager to write their own ac- 
counts: “We went to the store yesterday. 
Mrs. McK. gave Andrew a basket. She 
put bread in the basket. She put butter 
in it. She put cookies in it. We went to 
Mrs. McK.’s house. We had a party. We 
ate the bread and butter and cookies. We 
went to a show.” You will see that the 
verbs are repeated, but this is necessary 
in order to fix them in the child’s mem- 
ory. 


I know how busy mothers are, but it 
is marvelous how they find time to teach 
their little deaf children. If I had a lit- 
tle deaf child and wanted to help him 
during the summer, I would follow some 
such plan. Suppose he raked the lawn; 
I would have him use the verb every day 
until he had learned it. Let him write 
a little note to Daddy and put it under 
Daddy’s plate at supper time: “Dear 
Daddy: I raked the lawn today.” If 
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Daddy is pleased, he will want to use 
the word again. Next day, he can write 
a note to Sister or to a neighbor. 

Make every little outing into a story. 
Carry a pad and pencil along on picnics 
and use the new words learned. What a 
wonderful surprise for a teacher if a 
pupil would bring back to school a lit- 
tle book of such stories. They would 
provide enjoyment for months, and would 
be an invaluable means of fixing new 
language. 


Mrs. M. McK.. Canada. 


A Boy in a Hearing Aid Class 


| have visited Albert in school several 
times and watched his class at work. They 
all seem to enjoy the hearing aids with 
which the classroom is now equipped. 
Fach child has his own individual micro- 
phone and earphones connected with his 
chair. The teacher speaks through her 
own micropkone and the children repeat 
what she says. A victrola is also used. 
Special records are played and the chil- 
dren tell what they hear, naming the 
instrument: a drum, horn, etc. Albert 
could tell what was being played. 

He is talking a lot now, and says some 
words very plainly: Rita, Albert, father, 
box, boat, ball, baby, dog, you, me, now. 
yes, of, table, chair, bow, toe, tie, big boy. 
bad boy, good boy, tomorrow, after, girl, 
fat, ete. 
I cannot take up too much of your time 
to tell all of the words he knows. He 
has a hard time sometimes, confusing m 
and b. For mother, he sometimes says 
bother. 

—Mrs. F. H., New York. 


Mrs. H., Albert is evidently in the hard 
of hearing group. He should be able to 
get along fine, if he has learned all those 
words during his first months of using 
the earphones. About his m and b; I 
would correct him every time. Hold one 
of his hands on your cheek, and his other 
hand on his own cheek and say m—not 
“em,” the name of the letter, but m-m-m-m, 
the humming sound of m. The next time 


The list is longer than that, but 
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he says “bother” for “mother,” hold his 
hand on your cheek and hum m-m-m-m 
until he realizes that for m the voice 
comes through the nose. He will says 
“mother” when he gets the idea. Don’t 
give up. Many children confuse m and b 
at first because they look alike on the lips, 
but if you stick to it you can soon teach 
Albert the difference. 
—Mrs. M. McK., Canada. 


Some Good Vacation Suggestions 
Books for a Deaf Boy of 9 


The following books and magazines are 
among those Richard likes and reads: 
Boys Life (Scout Magazine) 
My Weekly Reader (ordered through 
his teacher) 
Facts and Story Readers 
“Pinocchio,” by Carlo Collodi 
“Grindstone Farm,” by Lent 
“The Little Woodcarver,” by 
Brandice. 
Mrs. FE. L. M.. New York. 


Swiss 


Books for Small Children 


I think all small deaf children would 
enjoy the “Unit Study Books,” American 
Education Press, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. They are small books, priced 
at ten cents each. They are very helpful 
to little children, as they contain only 
short sentences and have many pictures. 


Mrs. F. H.. New York. 


“Pick Up Sticks” 

Nancy is learning to play “4-5-6, Pick 
Up Sticks.” She likes to keep score, and 
has learned how to do it very nicely. 
She counts the sticks she picks up, giving 
each its proper value—some “count” 
more than others—also those that my 
husband or I pick up. She writes down 
the numbers very readily. 


—Mrs. G. B., Pennsylvania. 


A Home Made Moving Picture 
This year the children in my class were 
reading about Marco Polo and they made 
a moving picture to illustrate his life. 
They used a wooden crate, at each erd 
(Continued on page 378) 
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Silver Jubilee for Selwyn Oxley 


N June of this year, Selwyn Oxley 

celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary 

of his work among the deaf, the 
deaf-blind, and the hard of hearing of 
Great Britain. It was in 1913 that he 
first came into contact with the Guild 
of St. John of Beverly, which had been 
founded in 1896. The son of a clergy- 
man, he was especially interested in 
the spiritual and social needs of per- 
sons with impaired hearing, and while 
still a young man he selected the field of 
deafness as his life work. He was im- 
pressed with the possibilities of the Guild, 
and immediately became an active mem- 
ber. Soon after, he was made honorary 
secretary, and in 1914, he published the 
first report of his work. 

The Guild of St. John of Beverly now 
has about 20,000 members in different 
parts of the world. Although religious 
in character, it is non-denominational, or 
rather inter-denominational. Membership 
is free to anybody interested in the prob- 
lems of deafness. The purpose 
spread knowledge of the effects of deaf- 
ness, to provide information in regard to 
the education and welfare of the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, to interest the 
normally hearing, especially teachers, in 
taking up the education of the deaf as a 
profession, and to provide for the deaf 
themselves missions and social centers. 

For twenty-five years, Mr. Oxley has 
devoted his time, his income, his unflag- 
ging interest to this work, travelling thou- 
sands of miles up and down England, 
organizing clubs and missions, visiting 
churches and schools, lecturing at meet- 
ings, and often making long and difficult 
journeys to visit isolated deaf persons 
and try to help them. In some years he 
has covered more than 10,000 miles in 
England alone, and in addition he has 
traveled widely in other European coun- 
tries to visit schools and organizations 
for the deaf and carry news of the work 
in England. 


is to 


At the headquarters of the Guild in 
London is an extensive library on deaf- 
ness, with reading rooms open to the 
public. There are also club rooms which 
the deaf may use for sovial gatherings. 
The Guild publishes informative pamph- 
lets, and issues attractive advertising mat- 
ter to call the attention of the public to 
the needs of the deaf. 

Mr. Oxley and his wife, who is Kate 
Whitehead, the author, travel about al- 
most continually, distributing printed mat- 
ter, lecturing and organizing, paying per- 
sonal visits and getting a good deal of 
enjoyment from their journeys. The 
record of their trips, published each year 
in the report of the Guild, is diverting 
and instructive. In January, perhaps 
they will be driving about London in 
heavy fog, distributing printed matter and 
attending meetings. In February, 1937, 
they were moving from London to Harro- 
gate, transporting all their household ef- 
fects and their extensive “cat museum.” 
Both are collectors, and cat lovers, and 
they have so many pets that they have 
outgrown the Guild headquarters in Lon- 
don where they made their home for 
years. While accomplishing the move to 
Harrogate, they were visiting friends along 
the way, and in March they were helping 
to organize a mission for the deaf in 
Hereford, driving about with the deaf 
minister to visit isolated parishoners. To- 
ward summer, they were making a tour 
of Scotland and the Scottish deaf. And 
so on through the year, always traveling, 
always energetic and enthusiastic in their 
self imposed task. In the intervals of 
moving about, Mr. Oxley writes his re- 
ports and pamphlets on the deaf and Mrs. 
Oxley writes stories. She has recently 
published several entertaining books about 
the adventures of her cats. 

In his quiet, unobtrusive way. Mr. 
Oxley has done a great deal of good, and 
his work has been recognized around the 


(Continued on page 376) 
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The Deaf in Foreign 
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Lands 


The School in Jerusalem 


EWS from the school for the deaf 
N in Jerusalem is always filled with 
human interest. In her yearly re- 

ports to the “Thankful Hearts League,” a 
voluntary organization in England which 
supports the school, Miss Chapman tells 
of the progress of the school, which she 
founded only a few years ago, and which 
last year moved to a larger building 
where more children can be received, if 
the needed support for them is forthcom- 
ing. Operating on the tiniest of budgets. 
Miss Chapman manages to care for a 
number of deaf children of various 
nationalities, to train them in_ speech, 
lip reading and language, and to teach 
them useful trades. She writes of one 
little boy, “The snapshot of Muhvideen 
was taken on the school verandah a 
few days after Christmas. How this little 
lad loved the Christmas tree, the balloons, 
the drawing books, chalks, sweets, etc. It 
was his first Christmas—and we nearly did 
not admit him! His father, a Moslem, is 
a butcher in Acre, and when he and the 
mother, such a sad faced veiled woman, 
brought him, we gladly admitted the boy, 
as he looked so quiet and intelligent. But 
when his parents were leaving, he fell into 


a violent passion, and began to tear out ; 


his hair, pull the buttons off his coat, 
scream, and foam at the mouth. I called 
his father and he seized the boy and threw 
him violently on the floor. I feared he 
might be a mental case, and told the par- 
ents to take their son home. They wept 
and begged me to keep him, and to make 
him a good, clever boy like Rashid. My 
thoughts flew back to St. Mark 9-22, to the 
father who brought his dumb son to the 
Master, saying ‘if Thou canst do anything, 
have compassion on us and help us.’ [ 
rang up the Government Hospital and the 
doctor in charge most kindly admitted the 
boy for a few days for observation. When 
I fetched him, he settled down in school 
happily. and we hope he will learn quick- 





MISS MARY F. CHAPMAN AND THE _ FIRST 
PUPIL SHE TAUGHT IN JERUSALEM—THE 
SON OF A RABBI. 


ly. He was so glad to find other boys with 
whom he could play. I fear he has met 
very little love and kindness from the hear- 
ing boys of Acre, who probably thought 
that he was mad as he could not speak. . . . 

“Our Armenian washerwoman could not 
come to work for some weeks, as she was 
ill, so Bolo (Editor’s note: Bolo is a Bur- 
mese boy whom Miss Chapman has taught 
since he was six years old, and who went 
to Palestine with her from her school in 
Burma) and the boys turned to and washed 
all their clothes and ironed them with a 
charcoal iron. They thoroughly enjoyed 
doing this, as you will see by the snapshot 
of them. Two ladies, doctors, happened to 
some in to see me that day, and their amaze- 
ment was great when they saw how hap- 

pily the boys were working. . . . 

“Bolo says, ‘I want all my Cubs to look 
smart, and their grey shorts, shirts, jerseys 
and belts are wearing out. Please send 
some new ones for the Cubs.’ 
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“He has just founded the 28th Jerusa- 
lem Cub Pack. The Scout Troop of St. 
John’s Boscombe presented them with a 
Union Jack. Bolo has recently been in- 
itiated in the Toc H., and enjoys going to 
the many meetings, lectures and _ social 
evenings.” 


In her latest report, Miss Chapman 


says, 


“In many ways, 1937 was a wonderful 
year. Again and again we were faced 
with difficulties that seemed impossible to 
overcome, and each time in a marvelous 
way the path was made clear. . . . Never 
have we had so much practical help and 
sympathy from local friends. . . . Two 
of the large training colleges for women 
have helped by sending students in train- 
ing to teach the older boys (who now 
have a good grasp of English and read 
the lips well) how to speak and lip read 
Arabic. Of course this has taken up a 
good deal of my time, for I am always 
present at this class, guiding the students 
step by step, but it has been abundantly 
worth while, as the parents’ joy when 
they hear their deaf children speaking 
their mother tongue is great. There are 
some sounds in Arabic which seem al- 
most impossible to read from the lips or 
to teach a deaf born child to say, but we 
are persevering. 


“One Sunday morning, a Moslem man 
brought his little son to our school. The 
matron of the Government Hospital said 
she would take the boy, give him a car- 
bolic bath and get the doctor to examine 
him before we admitted him to the school. 
Our joy was short lived, for in a few 
minutes the telephone rang and the ma- 
tron said she was sending Ally back as 
his screams and kicks were frightening 
all the patients. We knew that once the 
father had left Ally would settle down 
happily, so I went next door and two 
Sergeant Majors came to our aid, took 
the boy from his father and gave him a 
bath. The matron sent an Arab police- 
man from the hospital to help the father 
bring the boy back to school, for the poor 
man could do nothing with his son, and 
he is only seven years old. The police- 
man asked to see the school, and was 
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amazed to see such a happy, well behaved 
number of deaf boys; and great was his 
astonishment when the boys spoke to him 
in Arabic and answered the questions he 
asked them. He went away saying, “This 
is a wonderful place. Here little devils 
are turned into angels.’ 

“It was a tiring morning for us, for 
after our two sergeant majors had been 
given tea they asked to see how we begin 
to teach a deaf child to speak, and they 
stayed a long time and enjoyed the dem- 
onstration. On our ‘Pound Day,’ they 
collected a goodly sum of money from 
their mess and sent it to us. 

“Our home representative, Miss Joice 
Acton, was much cheered to receive a let- 
ter and check for one thousand dollars 
from Miss Emily A. Medcraft, who sent 
this good sum in memory of her sister, who 
taught the deaf in America for many years. 
She asked that this donation should be 
known as the ‘Molly Medcraft Gift, and 
wrote that it was ‘to be used in the School 
for the Deaf at Jerusalem, in any way the 
trustees or Miss Mary F. Chapman may 
see fit. In writing me, Miss Medcraft 
told me that her sister had become very 
interested in my work for the deaf by 
reading about it from time to time in 
the VoLta REVIEW. ... 

“Teachers of the deaf, deaf children, 
and adult deaf friends in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Denmark, America and South 
Africa have sent a sum toward the ex- 
penses of one teacher. We need the full 
support of a teacher for the deaf people 
in this land who have never had a chance 
to learn. 

“As many of our boys are growing up, 
and we hope to admit many new ones 
next year, we specially want a_ teacher 
(man) to help in the schoolroom and 
with games; and also one able to train 
them for work, one who has the infinite 
patience, love and firmness needed for 
dealing with the deaf lad. 

“We are hoping you will be able to in- 
terest others in Palestine’s little deaf chil- 
dren, so please try and get new members 
for the Thankful Hearts League. 

Mary F. CHAPMAN, 
School for the Deaf, 
St..Paul’s Road, Jerusalem. 
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Rehabilitation Can Rehabilitate 


By EvizaABETH CHAMBLESS 


T seems to me that the difficulties ex- 
perienced by many exponents of re- 

habilitation training which have been 
discussed in recent issues of the VOLTA 
Review can be blamed primarily upon a 
lack of recognition, on the part of both the 
trainee and the advisor, of the individual’s 
limitations and abilities. 

A hard of hearing person who has re- 
ceived training in lip reading under re- 
habilitation asks for training in a new line 
of work. He shows little preference. He 
only knows that he is a failure at present. 
He asks, “What can I do?” and the very 
hopelessness of his expression calls for 
over-optimism on the part of any but the 
most competent advisor. 

No amount of training will rehabilitate 
a man’s body as long as his spirit is 
broken by hopelessness or fear or inertia. 
I dare say that if more time were spent 
at this stage on a thorough inventory of the 
individual, his personality, his past train- 
ing and native ability, more time given to 
facing facts; fewer trainees would become 
discouraged at their re-entrance into pub- 
lic life. 

Of course the ideal way to build up a 
man’s morale is to give him a feeling of 
personal worth by showing him that he 
can learn to do a certain thing well. Thor- 
ough, unhurried training will help to do 
this if the trainee has in himself the urge 
to go forward. 

I realize that I should hesitate before 
drawing conclusions from my own rather 
limited experience in the field of rehabilita- 
tion; but I do draw conclusions and air 
them publicly. 

In the first rehabilitation lip reading 
class with which I had any experience there 
were four trainees who were considered 


eligible for further training, both in lip 
reading and in other lines. As is quite 
usual, all four thought they wanted to be 
lip reading teachers. 


A Good Housemaid But a Bad 
Beauty Operator 


P. W. was employed as a general house 
maid and was a good one. She had been 
entirely satisfied with her work until urged 
to improve her social station through re- 
habilitation training. 

She was almost entirely deafened and 
had been for most of her twenty-four years. 
Consequently, her speaking vocabulary was 
limited and faulty. She was keenly in- 
terested in improving it and might stop a 
conversation with anyone to inquire all 
about an unfamiliar word. 

She had attended school through ninth 
grade, attempted business training and 
drifted into house work where 
really successful. 

After her lack of educational background 
was impressed upon her she gave up her 
dreams of becoming a lip reading teacher 
and said she was satisfied to continue as 
a cook. But the Rehabilitation Department 
wanted to help her so she said, privately, 
“Gee! I don’t want to hurt their feelings. 
You can’t learn too much, so I'll take what 
they give me.” Finally a beauty course 
was agreed upon and P. W. put all she had 
into that course. During this time if any 
one asked her how she was doing she 
grinned and answered, “It’s O. K., I 
guess!” 

She finished the course but could not 
find a permanent position. It was during 
the depression and experienced operators 
were unemployed. 

One day on the street she joyfully ex- 


she was 
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claimed, “I’ve got a job, a good one. The 
people like me. They are taking me back 
north with them.—That beauty course was 
a crazy idea!—I make more money as a 


maid and I like it—-Why not? ... I’m 
a darn good one!” 


She Knew What She Wanted 


Yet at that time another girl, totally 
deaf, was finishing a beauty course and 
was afterwards kept on in the same shop. 
While dozens of experienced operators 
were out of work this second girl was never 
without employment. She had decided long 
ago that she would become a beauty oper- 
ator. She knew exactly what she wanted. 

M. B. was another trainee who wanted 
to become a lip reading teacher! She was 
a young widow who had been a public 
school teacher until her struggle against 
deafness resulted in a complete breakdown 
which closed that door. She was educa- 
tionally equipped for the work she wanted. 
She was ambitious and _ intelligent. 


This One Lacked Self Confidence 


Her ill health was a drawback to further 
training, but after an improvement it was 
decided to give her instruction which 
would fit her for a new vocation. She 
realized that her unhappy state of mind 
was a serious handicap and tried earnestly 
to adjust herself to her increasing deafness 
and her grief over her recent bereavement. 
She gave up her dream of becoming a lip 
reading teacher. She said, “I am emotion- 
ally unfitted for it at present.” 

The rehabilitation office gave her a 
course in hospital laboratory work. In 
the middle of the training period her eyes 
failed her completely. She awoke one 
morning totally blind. Although this ca- 
tastrophe was only temporary and training 
was continued, the emotional shock serious- 
ly affected her physical state. 

She went as far in the course as was 
possible without the necessary apprentice- 
ship and experience of employment which 
she was never able to obtain. Discouraged 
and unhappy, she returned to live with 
her sister. 

She said of her experience, “I didn’t 
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insist on the training for which my edu- 
cational background fitted me. I could 
have made a good lip reading teacher. 
The fault is mine. I knew what I wanted 
but I wasn’t sure enough to hold out for 
it.” 

Another student in lip reading, an ag- 
gressive young chap with plenty of vital- 
ity, was placed in a class in poultry rais- 
ing. This work was decided upon because 
the boy was interested in a poultry busi- 
ness and it seemed logical. But he was 
keen on the selling part of the work and 
cared little for the actual poultry raising 
for which he seemed best suited. Finally 
he returned the books he was to have stud- 
ied; the course was cancelled and he 
found, through his own efforts, the posi- 
tion for which he was really suited. He is 
now a salesman of earphones for a recog- 
nized concern. 


She Wanted to Teach Lip Reading 


A. F. was another rehabilitation trainee 
who wanted to become a lip reading teach- 
er. She was already a private secretary 
for a hard of hearing executive and was 
holding the position with considerable 
credit to herself. Since she was the sole 
breadwinner for her family of four chil- 
dren, it was not thought feasible to train 
her in a new line of work in which she 
could not hope to approximate her pres- 
ent income. 

But she wanted to teach lip reading. 


: So she continued with the work for which 


she was trained while taking a course in 
class leadership. Her work among the hard 
of hearing has been of great value in her 
community while her secretarial position 
has provided for her children. 

The three who failed in their rehabilita- 
tion courses had lacked confidence in them- 
selves and were not convinced that the 
training which they had accepted was that 
best suited to their ability. Their great- 
esi error was in their failure to be entirely 
frank with their advisor. In no case did 
he realize that the trainee was not satis- 
fied with the chosen course. 

I realize that a few cases do not prove 


(Continued on page 371) 
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Two Years of Silence 


By CatTuerine A. Hoop 


INCE an attack of meningitis two 
S years ago, I have been stone deaf. 

Regaining consciousness after a 
week in the hospital, it was some time be- 
fore I realized that part of the strange- 
ness and incomprehension | felt should 
be attributed to the fact that I was not 
hearing! The silence added to my feel- 
ing of remoteness from the white uni- 
formed people who constantly moved 
around me. I remembered being sick in 
bed at home, supposedly with the grippe, 
and a glimpse of the hospital name on a 
towel was my first clue to where I was. 
How did I get here? How long had | 
been unconscious? Why couldn't I get 
up? These were my first delirious ques- 
tions. That I was stone deaf was a 
realization which came gradually. When 
I did ask about it finally, I was assured 
that it was only temporary; that I would 
certainly hear normally again. In fact 
tests were being given me constantly to 
discover signs of returning hearing. 


At first, of course, everything had to 
be written out for me. I was too ill to be 
taught lip reading; besides it was not 
going to be necessary because I confi- 
dently expected to regain my _ hearing 
shortly. However, I gradually began to 
learn to read lips to some extent. My 
mother and sister, speaking clearly and 
distinctly, were the first and easiest per- 
sons for me to understand. I remained 
at the hospital five months and before I 
left found myself able to manage nearly 
all conversations fairly well with my 
newly acquired lip reading skill. About 
that time a friend gave me her textbook 
on lip reading. Although from constant 
practice I had already observed many of 
the general principles of this amazing art, 
a systematic study with the aid of the 
textbook, practicing with my own lips 
before a mirror, helped tremendously. 
Apparently I have one of the most im- 
portant requisites for attaining skill—a 


lively imagination. I also have an active 
interest in many things, and have read a 
great deal; so my background is perhaps 
wider than that of most girls of twenty- 
five. Too, I seem to possess a child-like 
faith and trust that is of immense help. 
From the very beginning I had a sort of 
sixth-sense ability to get the thought of 
the speaker from the few. words I man- 
aged to recognize on his lips, and this 
without any conscious effort on my part 
to see every word uttered. All I needed 
was to get a general idea of the trend of 
the conversation and I could go along 
smoothly enough. One curious thing | 
learned is that the longer the words are 
the easier it is to understand them. 


“Silence, Like a Poultice” 

They tell me that the dark companions 
of adult deafness are often despair, anger 
against fate, envy, fear and _ bitterness; 
that the discouraged victim sometimes 
broods over his difficulties until he actu- 
ally impairs his health. In some mys- 
terious manner I| escaped all that. As 
Dr. Holmes has said, “silence, like a 
poultice, came to heal the blows of 
sound.” I found myself actually thank- 
ful that I could not hear the groans of 
the poor uncomfortable patient in the 
next room; nor the haunting, nasal “Call- 
ing Dr. X ! Calling Dr. X !” that 
often filled the halls of the hospital. 
The wail of the ambulance no longer dis- 
turbed me. The absence of sound (mean- 
ing noise) contributed immensely to what 
sleep I was able to get. 

As time goes on, I find that deafness is 
greatly increasing my powers of observa- 
tion. I used to think that I noticed near- 
ly everything that went on around me, 
for I have been credited with being un- 
usually observant. Now I am seeing 
things with an awareness I never had be- 
fore. With no sound intruding into pic- 
tures, they become clearer. I went to a 
church wedding not long ago—a large 
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one—and was amazed to find that with- 
out the emotional stir of the organ music 
the affair seemed much more interesting 
and impressive than any wedding I had 
attended when I could hear normally. 
| saw the bride as few appeared able to 
see her. To me it seemed as though the 
congregation almost held its breath in 
loving tribute as the bride went down the 
aisle, gallantly poised and beautiful in 
white, with her long veil trailing. The 
quiet dignity of the church, the guests in 
formal attire, the pretty floral background 
in the chancel—all filled me with a rever- 
ent appreciation of the service, deeper 
than I ever felt in the years when I could 
hear. It was lovely. This is but one of 
the many pictures that have been indelibly 
printed on my mind during these two 
vears of silence. 


A Diversity of Interests 


I suppose I am fortunate in having a 
diversity of absorbing  interests—birds, 
trees, flowers, music—yes, music even yet, 
for I enjoy playing the piano now in 
spite of my total deafness. And the joy 
I find in books! Authors have taken me 
abroad to many countries, have presented 
plays on my mental stage, have acquaint- 
ed me with great lives full of worthy ac- 
complishments, have introduced me_ to 
varied philosophies and poetry, and enter- 
tained me with light fiction. I weary op- 
ponents in games of chess, cribbage, rum- 
my, and Russian bank. I am even play- 
ing a game of chess by mail! My latest 
whim is to put beautiful thoughts, pic- 


I shall 


never be a great poet but, oh, how | 


tures, and memories into verse. 


amuse me! 

At first there were other things to di- 
vert my attention from the shock of deaf- 
ness. Meningitis left me not only stone 
deaf; it presented me with a temporarily 
useless right arm and hand, and a dis- 
abled hip that made walking impossible. 
After months of battling with braces, casts 
and varied treatments my arm and hand 
have been restored to almost normal con- 
dition and I am beginning to walk again 
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‘with the aid of a crutch for the time 
being. The “WELCOME” on my door- 
mat still includes hearing, in case it ever 
decides to visit me again, but in the 
meantime I am surprising myself by the 
manner in which I manage to get along 
without it. 

What concerns me just now is the de- 
sire to improve my financial condition. 
I want to become self-supporting again, 
and soon! Have my readers any sugges- 
tions? I made and sold Christmas cards; 
and | have made a number of linen and 
leather articles. My education consists 
of high school and college preparatory 
courses, with a year of advanced secre- 
tarial training and a few courses given 
by the Inter-Church Council at the Yale 
Divinity School on methods and materials 
for junior worship. I was superintendent 
of the junior department in my Congrega- 
tional Church school for three years and 
have been much interested in children’s 
worship. 

After a year of advanced secretarial 
training, I secured a position with an in- 
surance agency where I worked for three 
years. Perhaps I could do something in 
the insurance field, for I understand that 
a number of deafened workers have suc- 
ceeded there, occasionally through mail- 
order activities. However, | never became 
greatly interested in insurance and had 
transferred to a secretarial position in an- 
other line of work just about the time 
the meningitis attack came. 

As many of my friends went to college, 
obtained out-of-town positions, or mar- 
ried, I have always written numerous let- 
ters. Sometimes I have been told that I 
write interesting letters. (No, no, that 
isn’t boasting at all; remember I am just 
presenting my case before the bar of pub- 
lic opinion!) I like to write letters. So, 
some one said, why not write stories, es- 
sary—even poetry—for pay? 

Well, why not? Do I dare too much in 
plunging into the precarious sea of free 
lance writing? But others who have be- 
come deaf, plenty of them, have managed 
to stay afloat there. Why not I? 
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A Question of Mental Attitude 


By Joun A. FEeRRALL 


ARTHA BENRUSS used to be 

one of our most irritating em- 

ployment problems. She is so 
capable that it was not difficult to find 
jobs for her, but she never kept them 
long. She quarreled with her fellow 
workers; she argued with her employers; 
and she went around continually with the 
fixed idea that every one was making fun 
of her—talking about her behind her 
back. She wasn’t any too welcome at the 
Chapter, so we could understand that she 
must be somewhat less than popular at 
her various places of employment. All 
that has been changed. 

“How in the world did you do it?” 
demanded Betty Kinney, the Chapter’s 
employment manager, of Dr. Malcolm 
Cordune. Dr. Cordune had taken Martha 
in hand at the urging of Dr. Shelley and 
performed something of a miracle in the 
way of character rehabilitation. 

“Auto-suggestion,” explained Dr. Cor- 
dune, simply. “We had to change her 
mental attitude. She’s difficult to reason 
with—-or was—but she knew there must 
be something wrong with her and so we 
were able to persuade her to take our 
recommendations on faith—to do as we 
told her without arguing.” 

“Yes.” nodded Betty. 

“It wasn’t easy,” confessed Dr. Cor- 
dune. “Miss Benruss belongs to that class 
that shifts blame from itself to the sub- 
ject’ involved—meaning that she always 
ended up by blaming her impaired hear- 
ing for whatever happened to her.” 

“I know,” sighed Betty, a flood of 
memories sweeping over her. 

“We asked her to face the fact that the 
attitude with which a hard of hearing 
worker meets her handicap is almost cer- 
tain to be reflected by her employer. 
Since she believed deafness seriously im- 
paired her efficiency, it was not surpris- 
ing to find that her employers ended up 
by feeling the same way about it.” 





“And she’s really so capable that she 
easily offsets any handicap that her im- 
paired hearing may be,” insisted Betty. 
“I know, because she’s worked with me in 
some of the Chapter’s campaigns—she’s 
smart as well as amazingly industrious.” 

“IT can believe that,” said Dr. Cordune. 
“She’s worth saving—and I believe we 
now have her on the road to permanent 
recovery. Stevenson tells us in one of his 
essays that a happy person is better to 
find than a twenty-dollar bill; that his 
entrance into a room is as though another 
light had been turned on. I reminded 
Miss Benruss that this statement held 
doubly true in business since employers 
had learned that the moody and despon- 
dent worker not only impairs his own 
efficiency but depresses and lowers the 
efficiency of his associates.” 

“That is absolutely true!” 

“Well, as I told her, it has been proved 
that one may develop an agreeable dis- 
position just as one develops muscles— 
by exercise. I led up to that by way of 
a series of exercises, as a matter of fact, 
for I decided that whai she needed first 
of all was an emotional outlet.” 

“An emotional outlet?” 

“Exactly—a way to ‘work off steam,’ 
so that she could get rid of her ill temper 
in that way instead of working it off on 
her associates!” said Dr. Cordune, smil- 
ing. “Psychiatrists sometimes recommend 
bowling as a form of mental relaxation, 
for example. It permits even the most 
strait-laced citizen to unbend long enough 
to blast into confusion a regimented ar- 
ray of ten neatly arranged objects. Mere- 
ly knocking the tenpins about relieves 
one’s feelings.” 

“That must be similar to the experience 
of the woman who had a quarrel with 
her mother-in-law,” laughed Betty. “While 
still angry she went out in the yard to 
beat a rug—belabored it as though it 
were the offending woman. When she had 
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finished she found to her surprise that 
her irritation had disappeared and she 
was reviewing the quarrel with amused 
tolerance. Since then whenever she is 
angered with any one, she goes out and 
beats a rug!” 

“It’s the principle of the grudge gym- 
nasium,” nodded Dr. Cordune. “I had 
Miss Benruss bowl a little, but to save 
the expense of that, I fixed up a punch- 
ing bag at her house—merely a bag filled 
with sand—and had her punch that 
viciously whenever she found herself 
angry with some one. It’s like writing a 
mean letter and tearing it up at once— 
you get the temper out of your system.” 

“It sounds a little silly,” admitted 
Betty. 

“It works,” argued Dr. Cordune. “Of 
course the thing works both ways: we re- 
lieve our mental condition by exercise 
and sometimes we can change our mental 
state to influence our physical being. 
Every mental state is followed by bodily 
activity of some sort. While action seems 
to follow feeling, the two really go along 
together. By regulating the action, which 
is under more direct control than the 
will, we can regulate the feeling, which 
is not. To become an optimist, you 
merely need to act like one.” 

Betty nodded a little vaguely. 

“You know how certain physical ges- 
tures affect you?” went on Dr. Cordune, 


switching his argument. “I mean that you ; 


can sometimes shake off discouragement 
or depression merely by straightening up, 
thrusting out the chest—lifting up the 
chin. Why, you can’t feel blue with the 
corners of your mouth lifted in a smile— 
even a forced smile.” 

“Sure,” nodded Dr. Shelley, who was 
an interested listener. “And every time 
you smile you help keep wrinkles from 
forming about the mouth, you help redden 
the lips—and you ward off double chin!” 

“You’ve made a convert!” announced 
Betty. “I’m going to do a lot more smil- 
ing from now on—even if it hurts!” 

“Well, the exercise necessary to change 
one’s disposition may be of both kinds— 
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mental and physical,” said Dr. Cordune. 
“Personality is merely the way we affect 
the people we meet. With an agreeable 
personality we make friends—and friends 
are absolutely necessary if our pathway 
is to be even fairly smooth. They are 
especially necessary in getting a job.” 

“Exactly,” agreed Dr. Shelley. “Dr. 
Walter B. Pitkin insists that our friends 
are the most important factor in job get- 
ting—either by telling us of the job, or 
telling the prospective employer about us. 
He lists industry second, and ability third 
among the job-getting factors.” 

“We can force ourselves to be industri- 
ous,” said Dr. Cordune, “and, for that 
matter, no one has ever accused Miss Ben- 
russ of being lazy. And she really has a 
good bit more than average ability. Pos- 
sessing two of the three important factors 
for job getting and holding, she has been 
a constant failure—because she lacked the 
ability to make friends. No, that’s wrong. 
She had the ability, but she was out of 
practice. Being pleasant and agreeable 
requires effort. Miss Benruss didn’t be- 
lieve it was worth while—not in connec- 
tion with the average person she met. 
When she met some one whose friend- 
ship she desired, she didn’t know how to 
go about winning it.” 

“But how, for goodness sake, did you 
retrain that faculty? She makes friends 
now—by the score,” said Betty. 

“Believe it or not,” explained Dr. Cor- 
dune, “we used nothing but the old Coué 
formula: ‘Day by day, in every way, I’m 
getting better and better.” We had Miss 
Benruss repeat that over and over again.” 

“Good heavens! I thought that went out 
of style fifteen years ago.” 

“TI suppose Couéism did,” said Dr. 
Shelley, “but the idea behind it is sound. 
We know that, with some persons, the 
repetition of a hopeful or positively cheer- 
ful statement has a good deal of effect on 
the subconscious mind, and often helps a 
patient to overcome—or ignore—disorders 
of the body that come from some mental 
cause. And you know as well as I do 


(Continued on page 372) 
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What Parents Can Do About It 


An Open Letter to Mothers of Hard of Hearing Children 


By SanpRA ENGLISH 


NE of the stories in the Bible that 
impress me increasingly as I grow 


older is that in the third chapter 
of the First Book of Kings, where Solo- 
mon asks of God only an understanding 
heart; for I sometimes wonder if my own 
mother did not ask for, and receive, the 
same gift. 

She was an ambitious woman, Mother 
was, for me at least. As a child, I had 
a good voice, and she planned on devel- 
oping it, with an operatic career in view. 
At the same time, she encouraged my 
interest in studying the violin. Her tragic 
disappointment when an attack of scarlet 
fever left me with impaired hearing will 
best be understood by mothers facing 
similar problems. 


Co-operation with Teachers 


Thanks to the training she had begun 
even in my babyhood, I was able, in spite 
of defective hearing, to acquire a solid 
foundation of culture and education on 
which to build my life. Beginning when | 
was in the first grade, and continuing on 
to the end of my schooling, Mother would 
visit my teachers at the start of the school 
year, have long talks with them, and see 
to it that they felt free to call on her at 
any time. The spirit of friendliness and 
co-operation between my mother and my 
teachers was always of invaluable aid to 
me. And let me add for the benefit of 
mothers who think that they haven’t the 
time, that she followed the same _ pro- 
cedure with every one of her seven chil- 
dren whenever it was humanly possible, 
and it sometimes required real sacrifice, 
too. 

I loved to read; and wisely, gently, my 
teachers and my mother encouraged this 
taste, so that, by the time I was ten, I 
was acquainted with many of the better 
writers and had acquired an interest in a 


wide variety of subjects. This all led, 
later on, to an interest in my school 
studies, epecially history, geography, Latin 
and English. 


Deafness Brings Sensitiveness 


By the time I was fourteen, I had be- 
come almost completely deaf. I was 
terribly sensitive about it. Much as | 
loved school, wonderful as my teachers 
were, I shrank from continuing. Mother 
had become interested in a_ neighbor 
whose son was in a school for the deaf 
in the northern part of the state where 
we lived, and she accepted this friend’s 
advice and sent me there. I had chosen 
a most unfortunate time to go. The head 
of the school was ill, and, operating as 
it was on inadequate funds, it was under- 
staffed. At the end of the school year, I 
returned home, adept at signing, able to 
read lips a little, and with my voice re- 
duced to an almost unintelligible mum- 
ble. It wasn’t the fault of the school, 
but merely the result of an unsupervised 
contact with sign-using deaf children. It 
nearly broke Mother’s heart. 

For the next four years, I spent a good 
deal of time in the hands of private 
tutors, artd gradually my voice regained 
some of its former good quality. From 
that time on, till very recently, associa- 
tion with other deaf persons was taboo. 
I had taught Mother to spell a little on 
her fingers, but she used finger spelling 
only with unfamiliar words and phrases, 
or when it was imperative that I have 
exact instruction about something. Aside 
from this, I was expected to read her lips. 
My proficiency in lip reading today is 
doubtless due to this, since my one year 
at the above mentioned school, and three 
months in a private class in lip reading 
afforded all the formal instruction in this 


art that I have had. 
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Help in Conversation 
Among other things my mother’s love 
and training spared me is that hardest 
cross of the deafened, the fear of being 
talked about. 
started talking about me, Mother would 
manage to let me know, and would 


If the family or visitors 


gradually draw me into the discussion. 
For that matter, she made a habit of look- 
ing up occasionally and explaining brief- 
ly anything those around us might be 
talking about at the moment. Few per- 
sons can realize what this meant to me. | 
got along all right in conversation with 
one or two companions, but the talk of 
a large group was hard to keep up with, 
and I would feel pretty thoroughly left 
out. So Mother did everything in her 
power to help make my contact with hear- 
ing people normal and interesting. 

Nor was I spoiled or babied unneces- 
sarily. I was never permitted to use my 
deafness as an excuse for bad manners 
or rudeness. When | wanted to talk, | 
either waited till an opening appeared, 
or apologized for interrupting. I was 
always introduced to Mother’s friends, 
and was expected to introduce my own 
friends properly. 


A Price Must Be Paid 


You never gain anything without pay- 
ing in some way for it. The price I paid 
for a more nearly normal outlook and a 
good voice was some measure of loneli- 
ness. Studying alone as I did, I missed 
the school pleasures—big parties, dances, 
my own “gang”; but it was worth it. For 
that period of loneliness was a period of 
growth. I had started writing poetry and 
fiction to replace my lost music. Copies 
of a large Boston newspaper, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, with an interesting 
column called the “Mail Bag,” came to 
my notice at this time, and I wrote to 
the editor of this department. To my 
joy, my letter was printed and was an- 
swered by girls all over the world. I was 
soon corresponding with many whose in- 
terests were similar to mine. It broad- 
ened my outlook immeasurably. 
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My loneliness also fostered what is be- 
coming an increasingly rare gift in this 
day and age, the ability to be good com- 
pany to myself. I saw things that many 
people look at and never really see. I 
gained a love of the out of doors and a 
sense of companionship with growing 
things. The human friendships that | 
had were rich and deeply rooted. 

Nearly a year ago, I became interested 
in a local society for the hard of hearing. 
| shall always be grateful for the con- 
tacts | have made there. They have shown 
me how to help others and how to repay 
life in some measure for the debt of grati- 
tude I owe it. On the other hand, these 
associations have made me more keenly 
aware of the magnitude of the debt I owe 
my mother. For, quite without vanity, | 
cannot help contrasting my own inner 
and outer life with that of one person | 
met there. 

The Outcome of Faulty Training 

He was a man in his early thirties, 
barely able to read and write. He had 
never had any help at home to back up 
what he learned at school, and naturally 
had learned very little. His teachers were 
probably blamed for it, for he was taken 
out of school after a few unfruitful years. 
His lip reading and signing were almost 
equally poor, his speech nearly unintel- 
ligible. His contacts with others are lim- 


:ited and those contacts are often made 


miserable by a constant suspicion on his 
part that he is being talked about or 
laughed at. He seems to have been, 
physically at least, well cared for, by 
indulgent parents, but otherwise he must 
have been neglected. Today he is hardly 
more than an overgrown little boy. He 
has native shrewdness and _ intelligence, 
and had he been given half the care I 
was, he would be a well developed, self 
reliant man today. He is friendly and 
likeable, making a sincere effort to im- 
prove himself, yet his bitterest handicap 


‘is not his deafness, but his mental atti- 


tude of suspicion. 
(Continued on page 374) 
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Nocturne 


By GLapys MARSHALL 


O ONE ever knows when the state 

of night wakefulness will descend. 

But every once in a blue moon 
it happens. We turn in, expecting noth- 
ing but the soft touch of Morpheus. Our 
thoughts glide back and forth, lulled in 
the drowsy expectation of sleep. And 
then, presto! we are awake. 

There are two ways to meet night wake- 
fulness. One is to drift into insomnia and 
feverish misgivings, tormenting ourselves 
with vain remorse over our misdeeds. The 
other way is to make wakefulness pleas- 
ant. This is attained by being at peace 
with our grievances against the world and 
abandoning ourselves to an eager con- 
templation of the beauty and mystery of 
the night itself. 

We hard of hearing are in a foreign 
world when the light of day is gone. The 
absence of sound from which we suffer 
continually hinders us from responding 
readily to the restful stillness of which a 
normally hearing person would be con- 
scious. So, as night-watchers, we had bet- 
ter welcome wakefulness with a spirit of 
bravado, and, instead of fretting, accept 
it as an opportunity to explore the 
strange, dusky world in which we find 
ourselves. 

When sleep is impossible, get out of 
bed. Lying still in a dark room, im- 
prisoned in the silence of deafness and 
staring at a pale square of window, is 
not conducive to repose nor yet to a dis- 
covery of the night’s witchery. But get- 
ting up in the dark makes a difference. 
The very exertion drives off the fretful 
straining for sleep and creates expecta- 
tion. There comes a sense of adventure 
that in itself acts as an antidote to fa- 
tigue, and as we enter into the still do- 
main of night we become exquisitely 
aware of the dim world about us. 

Adventure comes from observing and 
appreciating everything that lies close at 
hand. For instance, your active apprecia- 





tion will awaken when you look out of 
the window on a warm, star-lit night in 
spring or early summer. Open wide the 
casement and lean out to look at the 
slumbering world. A_ tranquil peace 
comes gently and permeates your being. 
Daytime rigidity dissolves in blessed un- 
concern. Night itself plays upon the emo- 
tions like faint, bewitching music. Im- 
pressions slip vaguely back and forth. 
A change comes over your every concep- 
tion of beauty at this time. Sight and 
touch and smell are exquisitely keen to 
whatever comes your way — shadows, 
light, breeze, flower fragrance. Daytime 
illusions and prejudices are gone and 
there comes a ready charm in everything, 
even so trivial a thing as a shaft of light 
that flashes into view. 

The sky is now a luminous dusky dome 
of velvet, pinpricked with silver. A wan- 
ing moon, riding toward the west, floods 
the garden gently with its silver radiance. 
And how lovely the garden is on a sum- 
mer night! The air is faintly astir with 
a passing breeze, and on that breeze 
comes the delicate perfume from a honey- 
suckle vine that foams over a trellis. Its 
irregular outline is silhouetted like a sen- 
tinel against the sky. Off to one side is 
a faint, silvery puff where a white rose 
blooms by day. Now it catches the moon- 
beams and becomes faintly luminous in 
the shadows. 

At these times, as the eyes grows ac- 
customed to the darkness, you can see 
the night pictures. You can find them in 
many places, but most especially in the 
branches of trees as they are silhouetted 
against the sky. Nothing is more fantas- 
tic to recount; nothing more delightfully 
real to witness than the shadow pictures. 
They are indefinite, more like thought im- 
pressions than the actual effect of vision, 
but as you become aware of them they 
show themselves very distinctly, and 


(Continued on page 373) 
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A Midwestern Summer School of 
Lip Reading 


HEN the Misses Kinzie were se- 

lecting a central location for a 

summer session of instruction in 
lip reading, they made a careful survey 
of the Middle West. They learned that 
few cities offer as pleasant a background 
for summer study as Madison, Wisconsin, 
with its unrivalled natural beauty and 
cultural atmosphere. This city has _be- 
come one of the most popular of sum- 
mer educational resorts, combining as it 
does so many features that contribute to 
the joy of life at the same time that it 
offers outstanding opportunity for prac- 
tical benefit. 

Situated on the shores of two beautiful 
lakes—for this attractive capital city is 
an isthmus—and with two other lakes im- 
mediately to the south, the setting is one 
of rare beauty. Horace Greeley pro- 
nounced it “The most magnificent site of 
any inland city | ever saw,” while Long- 
fellow paid tribute in the following lines: 


“Four limpid lakes, four naiades, 
Or sylvan deities are these, 
In flowing robes of azure dressed, 


Four lovely handmaids that uphold 
Their shining mirrors, rimmed in gold 
To the fair city of the West.” 


The opportunities for recreation in this 
appealing environment are abundant. 

The school is conducted in a large, airy 
room of the ground floor of the Central 
High School Building, one block from 
Capitol Square and four blocks from 
Lake Mendota. 

The Kinzie Method ef Graded Instruc- 
tion provides courses covering every lip 
reading need, whether it be as an aid in 
coping with the difficult handicap of deaf- 
ness or teacher-training for the instruc- 
tion of children or adults in public or 
private schools. Special summer rates 
are quoted on regular instruction. 

The central location of Madison makes 
it a convenient stopping point for vaca- 
tioning tourists, and the Misses Kinzie ex- 
tend a most cordial invitation to all per- 
sons interested in this special type of 
work to visit the school when in the lo- 
cality. The session will open on July 
5th and continue to August 26th. 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN, WHERE THE 


KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


WILL BE CONDUCTED. 
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Living in Two Worlds 


A World of Silence and a World of Noise 


By ArtTHuR HEDLEY 


URING the last thirty years, mod- 
|) ern science has increased the 

volume of sound in our cities to 
such an extent that it has become almost 
too much for the delicate mechanism of 
the ear to stand. Multitudes are so dis- 
turbed and distressed by external noises, 
such as pneumatic drills, motorcycles, 
loud-speakers, automobile horns, that they 
find it exceedingly difficult to concentrate 
their minds on work. Various anti-noise 
leagues came into being several years 
ago to try and remedy matters. 

On this side of the Atlantic the League 
has enlisted the aid of law and science 
to eliminate unnecessary noises. English 
law has now made it an offense for manu- 
facturers to produce automobiles or auto- 
cycles without an efficient silencer. Every 
day the English police bring scores of 
drivers of automobiles to court for mak- 
ing noises with screeching brakes, loose 
side wings and tail-boards; and for al- 


lowing milk-churns to rattle unnecessarily. 


Hooters are banned after eleven-thirty 
p. m., street cries are prohibited in cer- 
tain areas. Science, in producing the 
almost silent engine, has proved that 
it is possible to have speed and efficiency 
without noise. Houses are now construct- 
ed with sound-proof materials to shut out 
the din of the street. 

Some of us deaf folk, however, rather 
like plenty of volume to our sound. The 
writer, being unable to catch soft effects, 
loves to hear a military band playing 
double fortissimo, or the organist play- 
ing with every stop in action. I was 
much amused at an incident which oc- 
curred when I was walking down the 
Strand in London some months ago. 
Some unemployed Welsh miners were 
singing at the edge of the curb and for 
them to be heard above the traffic it was 
necessary to sing very loud. To me it 
was a pleasure and I purposely lingered 


to enjoy the music. From the opposite 
direction came a well-groomed youth. As 
soon as he heard the loud, strident voices 
of the singers he pulled an awful grimace 
and plugged his ears tightly until out of 
earshot. Truly, one man’s music is an- 
ther man’s noise. 

Some people are so inured to noise 
that they can’t stand quietness. A well- 
known London editor had a char-lady 
who got very tired and rundown. He 
offered her a change in the country. “In 
the country, sir?” she answered in ob- 
vious astonishment. “Oh, no, I couldn’t 
do that, you see it would be so quiet!” 

Many people rather envy deaf folk 
who, they think, live in a world of 
silence, knowing nothing about distress- 
ing noises. Little do they realize how 
many are never free from noise. I have 
made it a point to question every hard 
of hearing person I have met as to 
whether he or she suffers from tinnitus, 
and have found in almost every case that 
the individual is a victim to it. Some 
are in such great distress that they are 
nearly driven insane at times. A Scotch 
friend hears the sound of bells so loudly 
and persistently that she cannot under- 
stand why other people do not hear 
them. Another friend is so distressed 
over internal buzzing sounds that she 
retires to bed early to try and get relief 
in sleep from her noises. Some hear a 
sound like rushing water; to others, it 
seems as though their ears are in a state 
of perpetual effervescence. 

A lady walking round a country gar- 
den with a deaf friend suddenly ex- 
claimed to him, “Isn’t it quiet, as quiet 
as the grave.” Her words seemed strange 
to him. He knew nothing of the external 
silence, for he was living in a world of 
noise. 

There seems to be no cure for tinnitus; 
at least that has been my experience. 
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Doctors have told me just how these noises 
originate’ but they cannot provide a cure. 
A local practitioner gave me a powerful 
drug as a cure; this resulted in my be- 
coming stone deaf for two or three days. 
A London _§aurist 
tabloid form. 


prescribed drugs in 
This certainly minimized 
the noises for a while, but the system 
was so drugged that it was difficult to 
keep awake. Directly the effect of the 
drug passed the noises reawakened and 
with my hearing still further impaired, 
| found things worse than before. 
Experience is our best teacher in this 
matter. We find that the noises are most 
prominent when the nerves are run down 
or when we are unduly excited. This 
means that the better physical condition 
we are in the less will we be troubled 
with head noises. When the victim of 
tinnitus is run down he not only becomes 
more conscious of noise, but also finds 
his deafness much more noticeable. We 
must keep ourselves cool, calm and col- 
lected, and keep control over ourselves to 
avoid excess excitement. We must obey 
the voice of instinct when it tells us to 
“cease fire’ for a time. Physical fitness 
will do far more good than doctors’ 
drugs to eliminate internal noises. 


Try Concentrating on Your 
Head Noises 


It is a good thing, when the sounds 
are more distressing than usual if, in- 
stead of worrying about them, we con- 
centrate on these disturbances by “listen- 
ing in.” The strain is thus somewhat re- 
lieved. An old friend told me “she 
found it far easier to fall off to sleep 
when she concentrated on listening to 
the noises.” This may be due to the 
fact that it is impossible for the mind to 
concentrate on two things at once. You 
can't think and worry over your noises 
and listen in at the same time. You are 
more likely to drop off to sleep listening 
in to the sounds than you are lying in 
bed worrying over them. 

A war-deafened ex-soldier in Canada 
who suffered from head noises, was told 
by an American psychiatrist to listen in- 
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tently for external sounds, and_ instead 
of trying to fight against his head noises 
to concentrate on them. To his delighted 
surprise the soldier found he was not 
as deaf as he had imagined. Believing 
himself to be deafened as the result of 
shell-shock, he had ceased to concentrate 
on sound; when he began to practice 
listening intently he found he was quite 
able to follow conversation. This is an 
exceptional case, but we know that close 
concentration both with the eye and with 
the ear is absolutely necessary if we 
deaf folk are to follow conversation. To 
dwell from time to time on the head 
noises instead of trying to fight them 
and becoming distressed and depressed 
over them: is certainly helpful. 

One of the most effective ways to lose 
consciousness of this trouble is to be- 
come absorbed in one’s task. When we 
forget ourselves in some interesting work 
which demands our thought and close 
attention we lose, for the time being, all 
I have found that 
those who seem to be most distressed 
are those who have most time on their 
hands. They become introspective and 
morbid and this only makes things worse. 
To become wholly engaged in one’s daily 
vocation or in some useful hobby, is the 
best way to forget noises. It is a good 
plan to use an ear-aid as much as pos- 
sible, for the more we can distinguish 
external sounds the more our minds are 
occupied and the less shall we be troubled 
with internal sounds. The writer has 
found that if he uses his electrical aid 
while playing the piano, the internal 
noises are entirely eliminated for the 
time being. 


sense of the noises. 


We must be our own doctors. If we 
study closely the conditions under which 
the sounds are less prominent and trouble- 
some and then maintain those conditions 
so far as possible we will derive great 
relief from the noises. We also find that 
in the acceptance of a cheerful attitude 
to life we can help ourselves considerably, 
for the state of our bodies depends to 
a large extent on the condition of our 
minds and our general outlook. 
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The Hobby Horse 


By Ruta M. LuTHER 


Some Hobby Riders I Know 
‘6 HE people who are remembered 
are the people with fresh en- 
thusiasm, alive to the many- 
sidedness of the moving world.” One 
kind of insurance against stagnation is 
It affords 


enjoyment, gratification, and a_ broader 


to have an interesting hobby. 
vision of life. It makes you a more in- 
teresting person. It relieves the strain 
on your nervous system caused by routine 
work. It heads off mental depression. 
If you ride a hobby, the goblins won’t 
have a chance to git you. 

A hobby is like a spare tire. What 
kind do you carry? What can you do 
besides your present job? An avocation 
often becomes in time a successful voca- 
tion. 

Stars 

No Kentucky Derby is more interesting 
than a survey of the hobby horses of 
intelligent persons. Consider the hob- 
bies that involve the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. for instance. Out near Redlands, 
California, lives an Englishwoman who, 
with a friend, manages a goat ranch, 
shipping pedigreed goats all over the 
United States and even to Alaska. But 
the fence surrounding “Canyon Ranch” 
does not confine the world for Miss Rose 
Saunders. She has a hobby which reaches 
to the stars 
riched the lives of many by bringing 
the stars to them. 


astronomy. She has en- 


For several years, she 
has made a long drive each week during 
the summer months to share her star 
world with the deaf and hard of hearing 
boys and girls in Camp Blue Bird, at 
Redlands, adding greatly to their appre- 
ciation and understanding of nature. 
Flowers 

A friend whose hobby is gardening, 
says, “Gardening is recreation for me, 
and flowers are good company and a 
comfort and inspiration at all times.” No 





one the least bit interested in flowers has 
ever gone from her home without a plant, 
a bulb, a package of seeds, a bouquet, 
or a lovely rosebud. 

Dr. Pentecost, a dentist of Tipton, In- 
diana, long ago became interested in 
flowers. Gradually his interest centered 
around gladioli. Now he has moved from 
the city to a farm, where he has more 
room to specialize in growing new species. 
His gladioli were outstanding at the 
Chicago Fair. 

Another specialist has a great interest 
in wild flowers. She has mounted two 
hundred forty different kinds, gathered 
from many parts of the United States 
and Canada. She collects specimens, 
presses them in old magazines, and mounts 
them after she returns home. She knows 
where to find the first pussy willow in 
the spring, and the first arbutus and 
hepatica. She can show you where the 
long-stemmed violets grow, and can help 
you follow the flowers through the season 
to the yellow curls of witchhazel in Oc- 
tober. People often bring specimens for 


her to identify. 
Birds 


I know a busy housewife who studies 
birds. She does not need to travel 
farther than the kitchen window, for 
she has a bird bath in her backyard, 
and a feeding station. Here, humming 
birds, grosbeaks, tanagers and dozens of 
others are her daily companions. Each 
spring she jots down the date of their 
arrival in her bird diary. 

A Foreign Language at Sixty 

The wife of a retired minister, past 
sixty years of age, took up the study of 
Spanish because her oldest son, a busi- 
ness man in South America, sent home 
Spanish newspapers containing articles 
about his work. In less than a year she 
was reading and enjoying other Spanish 
articles. 


\ 
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The Piano at Fifty his hobby and it added to his income 
A clerk, past fifty, studies piano. She during the depression days when all 
takes lessons spasmodically, it is true, teacher salaries were lowered. 
and the melodies she plays may be slow Miniature Trains 
and hesitating, but she enjoys them and While still in high school, Jack Ferris, 
they give her a relaxation she probably Huntington, Indiana, became __ interested 
would not get in any other way. in electric trains. His father was an Erie 
A World Wide Correspondence engineer, and Jack was not satisfied with r 
A high school girl. through an assicn- ‘&e toy trains he was able to buy, but 
oii a - lett anted one like that on which his fath 
ment in an English clan, wroke a letter SO Oe eS 6 ee ee eee 
to another high school girl in England. rode. He built it for himself. Now Jack ~ 
Now she is corresponding with girls of her has a small workshop above his garage, is 
own age not only in England, but in and employs four men who build minia- t 
China, British Colombia, the Philippines ‘T¢ model-scale trains. You can order le 
and Germany. She knows what the girls from Jack Ferris any type of car of any te 
in these countries are thinking about and railroad system in America and be = . 
what they enjoy sured that it will be an exact duplicate ; 
“ J ‘tes! Bo ° ee ° ° ° al 
stead in miniature. A trip to his shop is an 
riends : : : t 
interesting and educational event. Many 
I know another person whose hobby as k . ‘= this hobiie 
: : A . ‘ men have a keen interest in this hobby, 
is making friends. When she returned ’ ' sich ~ 
: : : and Jack has found a ready market for 
from a recent trip to the West Coast, I. . 
: is equipment. 
asked her what her greatest discovery Th en eee ’ : 
é alam ese hobby riders are only a few of 
had been on the trip. Her enthusiastic ee iat Seger 
Vi ceitica time” the many I know. Look around in your 
»ply was. ade a friend. . : 
—s entails own neighborhood and you will find 
Fish many more. Some people like one hobby 
A county school superintendent raises and some like another, but each rides 
tropical fish. His office in the courthouse his magic carpet to whisk away from n 
contains several aquariums. He recently the humdrum of every dav into the land 
equipped a room in his home to follow of new adventure. I 
t 
t 
\ 
I 
} 
( 
See he we 
a erred 
Courtesy, The Magazine of Am 
THE FOX HUNT (OIL) BY WINSLOW HOMER. OWNED BY THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Winslow Homer: Painter of the Sea 


By Jane B. WALKER 


Introduction 


HIS exercise is intended for ad- 
vanced lip reaaers. It will be found 


that the introductory vocabularies 
and sentences lead up to the principal 
material, which is in question-and-answer 
form. The final narrative is closely re- 
lated to the main theme. An experienced 
teacher. it is believed, will know how to 
adapt the material for private students 
and for classes, and also when and how 
to make omissions. 


Vecabulary 
nature plantation 
imspiration straightforward 
painting fame 
great sake 
native portray 
famous display 
educated escape 
illustration observation 


He paints nature in a very realistic 
manner. 

He is very observing of form and color 
in nature. 

Did the old Italian masters paint na- 
ture for its own sake? 

Where does he find his inspiration? 

Some artists find their greatest inspira- 
tion in nature. 

Other artists find inspiration in the 
work of men who have preceded them. 

Is that painting by an American artist? 

How old was Winslow Homer when he 
began painting pictures of the sea? 

Which is the the more difficult process, 
painting in oil or in water color? 

That is a very great picture. 

Homer painted a great many pictures 
of the sea. 

Winslow Homer was a great painter 
and a great man. 

Was Homer a native of Boston? 

Do Homer’s pictures express a native 
American spirit? 

Homer spent his last years in his Moth- 
er’s native state. 


There are several famous pictures by 
Homer at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. 

Can you name a famous American art- 
ist who lived before the time of Homer? 

Was Homer a famous artist at the time 
of his death? 

Where was he educated? 

Was he educated in Boston? 

Was he educated in public or in private 
schools? 

Have you ever tried to make an illus- 
tration? 

The illustrations in that magazine are 
very well done. 

Winslow Homer spent many years of 
his life making Wlustrations for magazines 
and books. 

Have you ever been on a plantation in 
Virginia? 

Were there many negroes on the plan- 
tation? 

Life on the old southern plantations 
was very picturesque. 

Do you admire a straightforward man? 

Winslow Homer was very _ straight- 
forward. 

Abraham Lincoln was another straight- 
forward American. 

Do you believe that most artists care 
very much about fame? 

Do you think that fame makes people 
happy? 

Homer was very indifferent to fame. 

Homer made many sacrifices for the 
sake of his work. 

He painted nature for its own sake. 

He worked laboriously for the sake of 
making a truthful portrayal. 

Do you suppose it is an easy matter 
to portray the moods of the sea? 

Winslow Homer almost always portrays 
the sea as savage. 

Homer knew how to portray water and 
wind, sunshine and shadow. 
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Was he a man who cared much for 
display? 

People who spend their lives on the 
sea often display great courage. 

Did Homer display independence in his 
way of life? 

If you live in the north, there is no 
escape from wintry weather. 

Would you like to escape the winter, 
and go South? 

Homer went to the West Indies to 
escape the cold northern winters. 

Homer trained his powers of observa- 
tion. 

His pictures show that his powers of 
observation were well developed. 

His observation of the sea is a very 
wonderful thing. 


Names of Places 


Philadelphia Potomac 
Hudson River Virginia 
United States Gloucester 
Bucksport, Maine Adirondacks 
Cambridge Prout’s Neck 
Boston West Indies 


New York Gulf Stream 

Philadelphia has a very fine Museum 
of Art. 

Who was the most famous citizen of 
Philadelphia during the Revolutionary 
period? 

Is Philadelphia the capital of Penn- 
sylvania? 

For whom was the Hudson River 
named? 

The scenery along the Hudson River is 
very fine. 

Is there much shipping on the Hudson 
River? 

The United States is perhaps the most 
powerful nation in the world. 

The development of art in the United 
States is a comparatively recent thing. 

The early schools of art in the United 
States followed European traditions. 

Bucksport, Maine, is a very small vil- 
lage. 

Is Bucksport on the Maine coast? 

No, Bucksport is on the Penobscot 
River. 
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Cambridge is just across the river from 
Boston. 

Cambridge is one of the greatest edu- 
cational centers in America. 

What other educational institutions are 
in Cambridge besides Harvard? 

Have you ever been to the Isabella 
Gardner Museum in Boston? 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
a fine collection of Japanese paintings. 

Much early American history is asso- 
ciated with Boston. 

New York is especially rich in art col- 
lections. 

New York might be called the greatest 
art center in the Western Hemisphere. 

I suppose that you have heard of the 
Frick Museum that has recently been 
opened in New York? 

The capital of our country is situated 
on the Potomac River. 

The scenery along the Potomac is very 
lovely. 

Does the Potomac flow into Chesapeake 
Bay? 

Virginia has given us more presidents 
than any other state in the Union. 

Have you ever been in Virginia in ap- 
ple-blossom time? 

Where in Virginia did the first Eng- 
lish settlers arrive? 

Gloucester is a fishing port on the coast 
of Massachusetts. 

There is a large summer art colony in 
Gloucester. 

The country about Gloucester is what 
artists call very “paintable.” 

The Adirondacks are the highest moun- 
tains in the state of New York. 

There are many well-known summer re- 
sorts in the Adirondacks. 

Are the Adirondacks far from the city 
of New York? 

Prout’s Neck, on the coast of Maine, 
was a simple little fishing village in the 
time of Winslow Homer. 

There is now a flourishing summer 
colony at Prout’s Neck. 

There was a fine exhibition of Homer’s 
pictures at Prout’s Neck in 1936. 
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Have you ever taken a trip to the is- 
lands of the West Indies? 

The vegetation of the West Indies is 
very tropical. 

Many artists go to the West Indies to 
paint pictures, 

We passed through the Gulf Stream on 
our way to Bermuda. 

Does the Gulf Stream influence the cli- 
mate of the Atlantic seaboard? 

The climate of the British Isles is tem- 
pered by the Gulf Stream. 

Questions and Answers 

(). Have you ever thought what a very 
new thing American art is? Do you 
know when the first national art exhibi- 
tion was held in the United States? 

A. In 1876, at the Centennial in 
Philadelphia, that is to say, some sixty 
years ago. 


Q. Did the 


exhibition show any 


marked American characteristics? Did it 
have unity, as an expression of American 
life? 


A. There was practically 


no unity; 
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some artists showed a French influence; 
some showed a decided German influence; 
those artists who followed the early Hud- 
son River School proved that the school 
was on the decline. 

Q. What was the 
School? 

A. It is a name given to a group of 
landscape painters who worked from 
825 down to the period of the 
Centennial. They were self-taught men 
who took no interest in the work that 
had preceded them, who really ignored 
tradition. They went directly to nature 
for their inspiration, many of them paint- 
ing scenes along the Hudson River. 

Q. Did they produce any great works 
of art? 

A. We do not consider their art great, 
but it possessed one very valuable char- 
acteristic—it was original. Furthermore, 
it was native art, and so it must be con- 
sidered important in the development of 
the American School. 


Hudson River 


about 


(To be continued) 





Courtesy, The Magazine of Art 


THE NORTHEASTER (OIL) BY WINSLOW HOMER. COLLECTION METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART, NEW YORK. 
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Group Intelligence Tests 


California Test of Mental Maturity. Devised 
by Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark 
and Ernest W. Tiegs. 1. Pre-primary Bat- 
tery; 2. Primary Battery; 3. Elementary 
Battery; 4. Advanced Battery. Published 
by Southern California School Book De- 
pository, Lid., 3636 Beverly Boulevard, 
Les Angeles, Calif. In packages of 25 
tests, $1.25 each. Specimen sets, 25 cents 
each. 

Each of these tests consists of a 16-page 


booklet, with a manual of directions and a 
scoring key. To quote the authors, “It is 
a diagnostic group test of mental maturity 
or mental capacity, designed to provide for 
a greater insight into the various mental 
traits, functions or factors than is furnished 
by most group intelligence tests. . . . The 
test situations are organized in such a man- 
ner that a diagnostic profile is used to indi- 
cate the extent to which each pupil pos- 
sesses certain intellectual factors basic to 
learning.” 

The tests utilize both language and non- 
language situations. There are tests of 
vision, hearing, and motor co-ordination. 
This latter fact is of considerable impor- 
tance, for, unusual among performance 
tests given to public school children, each 
series indicates a pre-test to find out 
whether the children see well enough to 
take the remaining tests with fairness to 
themselves and whether they hear well 
enough to follow the spoken directions 
given. Introducing the test of auditory 
acuity, the authors state, “The purpose of 
this test is to discover if pupils hear well 
enough what is said to them in an ordinary 
tone of voice and under the ordinary condi- 
tions of the school room to take the re- 
maining tests without disadvantage to 
themselves. This is not a measure of 


how well or poor- 
ly pupils hear 
in general; it is 
merely a measure 
of whether these 
particular children 
can hear direc- 
tions under the 
conditions — which 
prevail in this par- 
ticular classroom. 
.. Generally speaking, children who tend 
to be inattentive, who take listening at- 
titudes, or who have imperfections in speech 
should be suspected of having impaired 
hearing. All such children should be 
given tests of hearing at frequent inter- 
vals with the McCallie or Western Flec- 
tric audiometer.” 

Obviously, deaf or severely hard of hear- 
ing children would be eliminated at the 


‘outset, so the remaining tests of motor co- 


ordination, memory, spatial relationships, 
etc., do not apply to them, but any teacher 
would find a study of these tests interest- 
ing and valuable, especially as they are so 
arranged that anyone who studies the man- 
ual of directions will know how to give 
them. 


A Home Made Dictionary 


The Right Word. Pupil’s Word Book for 
Creative Writing. By Pauline G. Staats 
and Clark M. Frasier. Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston. Cloth, 371 pp. 


A third grade teacher asked her direc- 
tor for thiry-seven dictionaries “right 
away.” The director said, “No,” and the 
teacher retorted, “All right, I'll make my 
own.” The director decided to help, and 
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the pupils themselves helped. Lists of 
words used by elementary pupils, pre- 
pared by experts in education, were 
studied. and a book was compiled of the 
every day words that beginning writers 
are likely to need in describing their own 
activities. The result should be useful 
to teachers of the deaf. Each word given 
is used in a sentence, and there are pic- 
tures illustrating at least one of the words 
on each page. Different uses of the same 
word are shown, for instance: 
about = Will you tell me something 
about Alice? 
My dog runs about the yard. 
damage The fire did much damage. 
Water will damage my hat. 
The type is large and clear. Key words 
are in bold face. There are wide spaces 
and plenty of margin. The makeup is 
attractive, and the book should make a 
good supplementary aid in English.— 
H. M. 


Unele Sam and the Schools 


The Advisory Committee on Education. 
Report of the Committee, February, 
1938. Paper, 243 pp. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price, 35 cents. 


At a price less than that of the average 
ticket to the movies may be obtained a 
book about the state of education in the 
United States. It should be read by a lot 
of people, most of whom will probably 
never see it, because they imagine it is 
just another government report. An hour 
spent with it would be very profitable to 
anybody interested in teaching, managing 
a school, conducting vocational training, 
offering vocational advice, or encouraging 
the cultural or social welfare of adult 
citizens. 

The Advisory Committee on Educe- 
tion set about its task intelligently and 
carried it out thoroughly, notwithstanding 
the magnitude of the undertaking and the 
multiplicity of difficulties in performing 
it. The report presents a general educa- 
tional picture of the United States, shows 
the staggering differences in educational 
opportunity in the different areas, and 
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the various financial and social reasons 
for these. It describes the methods of 
Federal aid which have been developed 
and offers a comprehensive program for 
the increase and equitable distribution of 
this aid during the next six years. The 
defects in the present system are pointed 
out and remedies suggested. 

Throughout the report, the need for in- 
creased and more far sighted vocational 
training is emphasized, as well as the 
great importance of more general train- 
ing for useful employment. “Both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools need better 
facilities for giving the basic training 
which will prepare a young person to 
learn a job quickly and, if the job van- 
ishes in the course of technological 
change, to shift over without serious 
trouble to some new type of work.” More 
attention to vocational guidance is needed, 
with a more realistic definition of the re- 
quirements for ultimate employment and 
a better supply of data as to relative op- 
portunities. Also, the schools should be 
equipped to do more than they are doing 
to supplement the cultural life of their 
graduates and of the adults in their com- 
munities. 

“The people of America are our most 
important resource. Whatever may hap- 
pen in the conservation or the destruction 
of our material resources, nothing com- 
pletely disastrous is likely to happen to 
a healthy and intelligent people, and noth- 
ing but disaster can happen if we are 
unable to meet successfully the strains 
and problems of our world.”—-H. M. 


Federal Grants to States 


The Administration of Federal Grants to 
States, by V. O. Key, Jr. Published for 
the Committee on Public Administration 
of the Social Science Research Council by 
the Public Administration Service, Chi- 
cago. Cloth, 383 pp. Price, $3.75. 

The rapidly evolving social security pro- 
gram in the United States has given rise to 
innumerable problems in administration. 
A series of studies of these problems have 
been carried on under the auspices of the 
Committee on Public Administration of the 
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Social Science Research Council. These in- 
clude studies of public employment offices: 
of unemployment compensation; of old age 
insurance, etc. The present volume pre- 
sents an analysis and description of the 
administrative problems of federal-state 
relations under grants-in-aid. In addition 
to studies made at Washington, Dr. Key 
and his assistants have investigated the ac- 
tual operation of jointly financed state 
activilies in over half of the states. The 
study throws much light on the degree of 
success with which federal agencies have 
carried out national social policies as con- 
trasted with similar activities administered 
by state and local governments without fed- 
eral aid. In the years to come there will 
be a continued expansion of federal grants 
to states for many purposes: public wel- 
fare, health, housing, public works, educa- 
tion, etc., and thus far Congress has been 
little concerned about improving the ad- 
ministration of these grants. Dr. Key has 
made a broad and comprehensive study of 
the whole problem, and his work is very 
revealing. Of interest to workers in the 
field of special education are his discus- 
sions of State Plans and Budgets under the 
headings: Services for Crippled Children; 
Vocational Education Plans; Vocational 
Rehabilitation Plans. 


Second Edition of Miss Kent’s Book 
Suggestions for Teaching Rhythm to the 


Deaf, by Margaret S. Kent. Published ’ 


by the Maryland School for the Deaf. 
Second Printing. Paper, 90 pp. Price, 
fifty cents. 


The popularity of the excellent work 
on rhythm, prepared by Miss Margaret S. 
Kent and published by the Maryland 
School for the Deaf in 1934, has justified 
the issue of a second edition, which is 
now ready for distribution. Miss Kent 
has made a long and thorough study of 
the use of bodily rhythm to develop rhyth- 
mic speech. The procedure she outlines 
has been developed through practical ex- 
perience, and her suggestions should be 
of great help to any teacher of the deaf. 
The present printing of her work con- 
tains the review of the first edition, pre- 
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pared by Miss Jennie M. Henderson, Prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School, and 
published in the Votta Review for June, 
1934. 


Curriculum Construction for 
the Handicapped 


Problems in Curriculum Construction for 
the Handicapped. Syllabus for Eduea- 
tion 355 Cu. Part I. Prepared by Clar- 
ence R. Anhearn. Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York. Mimeo- 
graphed. 152 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This syllabus was prepared to be used 
by students in the Department of the 
Education of the Handicapped at Colum- 
bia University. It gives a plan of the 
course, outlines committee work, collateral 
reading, and individual projects. It deals 
with all types of physically and mentally 
handicapped children, and discusses the 
construction of curricula for each type. 
Extensive bibliographies are included. 


Testimony from Experts 
My Vocation. By Eminent Americans. Or 

What Eminent Americans Think of Their 

Callings. Selected and Arranged by Earl 

G. Lockhart, Ph.D. The H. H. Wilson 

Co., New York. 334 pp. 26 portraits. 

Price, $2.00. 

In preparing this book, Dr. Lockhart. 
who is Professor of Vocational Psychol- 
ogy at Drake University, selected twenty- 
two important fields of work, and asked 
twenty-five ef the leading exponents of 
each profession to name the most impor- 
tant man or woman in that particular 
field. In each case, the votes of the twen- 
ty-five leaders decided who should be 
asked to contribute to this book. The 
professions run alphabetically from Ad- 
vertising to Teaching, and such remark- 
able personalities as Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
Edward Filene, George Pierce Baker, Wil- 
liam Allen White, Charles H. Mayo, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, John R. Gregg, 
Edith Abbott, John Dewey, and some oth- 
ers, contribute discussions of the work 
each knows best. The result is an inter- 
esting book. Any young man who is 
fascinated with the thought of aviation 
would like to consult Admiral Byrd about 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—-and ships—-and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings” 


The Public Health Nurse 


and Deafness 


A series of articles on deafness and its 
varying effects, and what the public health 
nurse can do about it, is now appearing 
in the magazine, Public Health Nursing. 
The March issue contained a discussion of 
“The Adult Who Is Hard of Hearing,” 
by Eliza C. Hannegan, teacher of adult 
lip reading classes in the public schools 
of Portland, Maine. Miss Hannegan, who 
is well known to Votta Review readers, 
offers an admirable summing up of the 
difficulties which impaired hearing create 
for the adult, and the different ways of 
meeting them: lip reading, mechanical 
aids, vocational training, psychological 
adjustment. She outlines the assistance 
which the public health nurse may offer 
the individual, and the necessary sources 


of information. 


In the April issue, Dr. Gordon Berry 
of Worcester, Mass., writes on “The Pre- 
vention and Treatment of Deafness.” He 
tells briefly the causes of deafness, the 
effects which may follow the onset of 
deafness at different ages, and the various 
ways in which the nurse may help a 
patient to avoid ear trouble. Dr. Berry’s 
article, like everything he writes, is clear 
and forcible, and is presented in lan- 
guage that anybody can understand. It 
concludes with a concise description of 
the anatomy of the ear. 


Future issues of the same magazine will 


Lewis Carroll. 


contain other discussions of the effects of 
deafness, presented by experts in the dif- 
ferent fields. 


Aphasia and Defective Hearing 

The Proceedings of the American Speech 
Correction Association published — in 
March, 1938, comprise a number of ab- 
stracts and full transcriptions of papers 
presented at the meeting held in Chicago 
in October, 1937. There are abstracts of 
a paper by Dr. Horace Newhart on “Hear- 
ing Deficiencies in Relation to Speech 
Defects,” and one by Dr. Max Goldstein 
on “The Otologist and the Speech Pathol- 
ogist.”” A discussion by Miss Mildred Mc- 
Ginnis of Central Institute on “Congenital 
Aphasia Complicated by Hearing Loss” 
is offered in full. Miss McGinnis pre- 
sents some interesting and even revolu- 
tionary opinions in regard to aphasic 
children who, she thinks, are sometimes 
diagnosed as slow when, as a matter of 
fact, the teaching method does not fit their 
needs. She states that she feels justified 
in “classing as congenital aphasic any 
child who, through teaching technique, 
has developed a functioning of hearing 
comparable to that of the hard of hearing 
child who has had no difficulty in acquir- 
ing speech without special help.” She be- 
lieves that with such children acoustic 
association should come after and not be- 
fore motor performance; and that prelim- 
inary training in pronunciation and lan- 
guage construction is of great assistance 
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in accustoming the ear to the meaning of 
speech. She presents a number of audio- 
grams of children who, after being taught 
speech, show a marked change of response 
to audiometer tests. 
Bringing Life to Research 

The Department of Public Instruction 
of the State of Michigan has issued as 
Bulletin No. 308, a volume of collected 
research in elementary school education 
prepared by Eugene B. Elliott, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Lansing. The 
volume is frankly intended to encourage 
teachers to make more use of the con- 
tributions of the laboratory. It is, how- 
ever, neither a digest of research activities 
nor a set of abstracts from papers. In- 
stead, it comprises a series of questions 
and answers. The questions are those 
which teachers have to meet in their daily 
work, and the answers are short, prac- 
tical suggestions compiled from the results 
of experiments. Under separate headings 
such topics as the following are discussed: 
Child Development; Individual Differ- 
ences; Personal and Social Relationships; 
Materials of Instruction; Methods of In- 
struction; Classification and Promotion of 
Pupils; Arithmetic; Health, Physical and 
Safety Education, etc. The questions are 
printed in bold type. The answers are 
clear, definite, simply expressed, and 
shorn of pedantry. They are, moreover, 


not the opinions of one person, but a com- ° 


pilation of accumulated opinions; arrived 
at through experience. Teachers of the 
deaf, as well as of the hearing, will find 
them helpful. 
A School for the Deaf Blind 

A school building intended for the ex- 
clusive use and education of the deaf 
blind has recently been added to the plant 
of the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind. The department was 
opened at the beginning of the school 
year in September, 1937, and in March, 
1938, seven pupils were receiving instruc- 
tion. Special equipment has been in- 
stalled to permit the use of sound amplifi- 
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cation for pupils with any degree of us- 
able hearing; and in one room a specially 
designed floor has been installed to carry 
vibrations. Recent visitors at the Volta 
Bureau were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Ryan, both of whom are on the staff of 
this new: school. Mr. and Mrs. Ryan are 
trained teachers of the deaf. 
Tad Chapman May Visit South Africa 
The March Lantern, the magazine pub- 
lished by the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, states that there is possibility that 
Tad Chapman, the remarkable deaf blind 
boy who graduates from Perkins in June, 
may make a tour of South Africa to help 
stimulate work for the blind in that coun- 
try and also to aid with the education 
of some deaf blind children there. If 
Tad goes, Miss Inis Hall, his teacher, will 
accompany him on his tour. The Rev- 
erend A. W. Blaxall, head of the Trans- 
vaal Society for the Care of Non-European 
Blind at Johannesburg, visited the United 
States in 1931, and wrote a report on the 
education of the deaf and the blind in this 
country. He became interested in Tad, 
and they have corresponded ever since. 
Vocational Guidance at St. Mary’s 
Another new enterprise is being organ- 
ized at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
Buffalo. This is a department of voca- 
tional guidance, which will be in charge 
of Miss Ruth M. Druar. Miss Druar will 
not only advise the pupils in their choice 
of occupations, but will undertake to make 
contacts with employers and to aid in 
the placement of graduates. 


Western Pennsylvanian 

The April 7 number of the Western 
Pennsylvanian is devoted to the activities 
of the Industrial Department of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
It is illustrated with interesting photo- 
graphs of the classes in printing, wood- 
working, painting, home economics, weav- 
ing and crafts; and contains articles by 
instructors in the different divisions, as 
well as by Mr. John P. Orr, Industrial 
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Principal. An editorial, “Making a Living 
and Making a Life,” presents briefly the 
industrial problems facing the deaf grad- 
uate. A list of the former students of 
the school who are now holding their 
own in the business world shows a sur- 
prising variety of occupations: tree sur- 
geon, chiropodist, artist, mill worker, ma- 
chinist, coffin decorator, gardener, clerk, 
carpenter, shop owner, poultry raiser, 
foreman of delivery drivers, stationer, 
tailor, lock-up-man in printing company, 
linotype operator, all around printer, 
proof reader, auditor for gas company, 
draftsman, tile worker, acetylene welder. 
teacher, photo engraver, student counsel- 
lor, and many others. 


Congratulations, Mt. Airy! 

The April Mt. Airy World is a souvenir 
of the school’s 118th anniversary. Both 
as a memoir and as a magazine it de- 
serves honorable mention. From the 
arresting cover, which is the work of a 
former pupil of the school, Willard Clay- 
ton Bromall, through the _ beautifully 
printed pages, the whole issue is delight- 
ful. The articles begin with an account 
of Bishop William White, first President 
of the Board of Directors, and the First 
Annual Report of the school, issued in 
1821. There follows an account written 
by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter of the period 
when he first became superintendent. It 
was under Dr. Crouter that Mt. Airy em- 
braced the oral method, and what he has 
to say about it is very interesting. Other 
leaders in the profession who have been 
connected with the school contribute arti- 
cles, and some of their reminiscences are 
priceless. Dr. E. A. Gruver, Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Mr. Barton Sensenig, Mr. J. A. 
McIlvaine, Mr. E. S. Thompson, Mr. 
Arthur Godwin, and Miss Mary Beatty all 
tell of their experiences, past and pres- 
ent, and they manage to cover a good 
deal of ground in the whole field of edu- 
cation of the deaf. The fine makeup of 


the issue attracts attention at once, and 
the reader is not disappointed, for every 
word of this souvenir number is worth 
reading. 
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Czechoslovak Jubilee 


The school for the deaf at Prague cele- 
brated in 1936 its hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. In honor of this event, an 
interesting volume has been issued, pre- 
senting a history of the school and a de- 
scription of its present activities. The 
beautiful photographs give an idea of the 
work being done at the school, and the 
portraits show many of the leading edu- 
cators who have been connected with the 
education of the deaf in Czechoslovakia 
since 1786. The volume includes biog- 
raphies of some of these men and women, 
and accounts of books they have published 
in this field. One chapter describes the 
festival which took place at the jubilee in 
1936, the reunion of old pupils, and the 
congress of educators of the deaf from 
twelve European countries which took 
place at Prague in celebration of the an- 
niversary. The memoir is .the work of 
Mr. Alois Novak, director of the institute. 
In several of the photographs Mr. Novak 
is shown giving speech lessons. Classes 
with group hearing aids are shown, as 
well as pupils using binaural hearing 
tubes. Among the portraits are those of 
Count Kuniglein, the Free Mason who 
founded the school, Carl Berger, its first 
director, and many other educators, in- 
cluding Mr. Velyko Ramadanovitch of 
Jugoslavia, who attended the jubilee. 


Helpful Booklets for Older Pupils 
Two booklets recently issued by Mc- 
Knight and McKnight, Bloomington, I!I- 
linois, should be interesting and helpfu! 
for older deaf pupils. One on manners, 
“How Do You Do?” was written by Mar- 
garet B. Stephenson and Ruth L. Millett. 
It discusses table manners, school man- 
ners, library manners, and the general 
conduct of young people in public places. 
It is attractively illustrated and the lan- 
guage is simple and clear. Among the 
suggestions as to proper conduct are some 
useful ones on being a good camper and 
behaving well at a party. The price of 
the little book is twenty-five cents. 
“Geographical Cross Word Puzzles,” 
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which sells for twenty cents, is a supple- 
ment to the publishers’ “Activities in 
Geography,” edited by George J. Miller 
for the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. Older deaf students with a knowl- 
edge of world geography should have a 
good deal of fun working out the puzzles. 
A sheet of answers is included. 





The Deaf Transient 
(Continued from page 329) 
presented a neat, clean appearance. He 
had a fair vocabulary, having had a gram- 
mar school education at the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf a number of years ago. 
In every case interviewed, it was our duty 
to determine whether the applicant needed 
assistance. After talking with Mr. S. it 
was learned that he was from a nearby 
town, some nine or more miles from In- 
dianapolis. He had walked into the city. 
He was working on the farm of his parents, 
but requested our agency to give him over- 
night lodging and his meals. As it was 
early in the afternoon, Mr. S. was advised 
to return to his home, and accepted the 

suggestion without protest. 

Three weeks later, Mr. S. was back in 
our office requesting over-night aid. It 
was noted that he would depart from the 
subject to discuss other topics. Again, it 
was explained to him that he should return 
to his own home. As Mr. S. left the office 
he laughed about the matter and thanked 
the case-worker for his time. 

After an interval Mr. S. appeared again 
at our office, and as before he requested 
over-night lodging and meals. It was ex- 
plained emphatically to him that he did 
not need assistance, also that our agency 
was only giving aid to those who were 
without funds or resources. Since our last 
contact with Mr. S., a letter has been writ- 
ten to the social agency nearest his home, 
and we learned that as stated above he was 
living with his parents, and there was no 
apparent distress in the family. We asked 
why he came into our office so often. His 
answer was that his chief purpose was to 
visit and converse with the case-worker. He 
came into the city at frequent intervals 
and apparently having no friends he would 
call at our office just to have somebody to 
talk to. 
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Thanks to TRIMM 


you may now enjoy an efficient 
hearing aid of highest quality at a 
reasonable price. 

Throughout the country, Trimm 
is receiving appreciative comments 
from hard of hearing friends in 
response to our forward step in 
offering hearing aids financially 
within the reach of all. With the 
knowledge that there are many who 
have been deprived of the thrills of 
regained sound due to financial 
stress, we are willing to sacrifice 
profits to accommodate those who 
believed themselves forever barred 
from the advantages of a hearing 
aid. 

We take this step in the firm 
belief that we will not. be disap- 
pointed in the response of the hard 
of hearing. We know that you will 
show your appreciation by investi- 
gating Trimm at once. 

A complete line of hearing aid equip- 
ment, group and individual models, may 
now be obtained at a price that will sur- 
prise and please you. Liberal time pay- 
ments may be arranged. 


BONE AND AIR CONDUCTION MODELS 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
and Prices 


Department H16, 
Trimm Excellophone Distributors, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


I want to know more about TRIMM 
hearing aids: Individual [) group [). 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Ave., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Seraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 336) 

Miss S. SweeTHartT (Teacher): I—I 
wanted you to know, because you're one 
of my best friends. Bill and I are going 
to be married the end of July. 

Yes, of course I’m going on teaching— 
as long as I can—Bill has no job. Yes, 
I’m sure you do. Thank you. I wish 
you luck, too. 

Miss M. Mopestvytet (Teacher): O, 
I am so worried about this little class of 
mine—for fear the next teacher that gets 
them won’t understand them! They are 
so difficult in some ways—yet so lovable, 
and doing such nice work now... . 

Mrs. K. Kursem (Principal): Good- 
bye, my dear. Good-bye. Have a nice 
restful summer, and come back ready for 
a good year’s work! 

Mr. G. Geta Hep (Teacher): Yes, I’m 
going to the conventions—all of them— 
and then to the university for the rest of 
the summer—working for my Ph.D. Yes, 
I have my M.A. from Squedunk College 
and my B.A. from Shoestring University 
and I’ve taken a lot of special courses at 
One Arm Tech and.... 

Miss K. ConsHensHus: Will you lend 
me your “Visible Speech” and your “Five 
Slate System” and your “Psychological 
Basis of Education” and your “Correc- 
tive Speech” and anything else you have 
that you think would be worth while? 
I’m going to spend mornings brushing up. 
Two hours a day. Maybe more. The 
doctor wants me to gain twenty pounds— 
I’m so underweight, or I’d study more.... 

Miss Titu1e Try-Em: Good-bye, Mr. 
Schuster. When you come to Virginia 
you'll go right througk our state. Don’t 
forget to look me up. Good-bye, Mr. 
Browning. Ill see you at the big meet- 
ing in July, won’t I? And Dr. Scotter! 
You'll be in New York when I’m there, 
won't you? I'll give you a ring! So long 
till I see you! 

Dr. S. GraTeMAN (Superintendent): 
Well, what college courses are you going 
to take this summer, my dear young lady? 


What? None? O, too bad! Bad! And 
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you have almost half enough credits to- 
ward your degree, haven’t you? Well, 
you don’t want to get discouraged, now, 
or—er—slump, you know. One of these 
days every school for deaf in the coun- 
try is going to require college degrees of 
all teachers, and then where will you be, 
my dear? Where will you be? 

James O’BrIEN (Janitor) : Great snakes! 
Can’t see where the teachers get all this 
junk they have to throw away in June, 
for me to carry out all at once. Why 
don’t they get rid of it a little at a time? 
Why do they hang on to all this stuff if 
they can’t use it? 

Miss WorKFER Munny: O, Boy! One 
more day! I can’t wait! 

Mrs. P. ParentT: How do you do, my 
dear Miss Jones! Of course I know it’s the 
last day, and you’re very busy, but I won- 
der if you could sit down with me a few 
minutes and tell me how to teach Junior 
at home this summer. Outline a course 
for me, you know. OQ, not fuily. Just a 
few things I can do with him each day. 
No, I can’t come after school. Junior’s 
father is waiting outside in the car, and 
he doesn’t like to wait long! 

Miss INComor HeERown: Good-bye, 
everybody. Ill send you cards from 
Alaska. Thank goodness I'll be cool up 
there, anyway, while the rest of you are 
sizzling down here. Yes, I like traveling. 
Some people don’t care much for it. But 
I do! Yes, I hope you'll all have a 
pleasant summer, too! 





Rehabilitation Can Rehabilitate 
(Continued from page 346) 
a rule and I also know that humanity can- 


not be pigeon-holed. We cannot say, “If 
you do thus and so you will achieve this 
and that.” But certain actions do tend 
to call forth certain results. 

It seems that in the above cases the 
obvious fact is shown that a complete un- 
derstanding between the advisor and the 
trainee, an unhurried beginning, would re- 
sult in more wisely selected channels of re- 
habilitation training. In turn, these better 
channels would lead more directly to in- 
dividual adjustment. 
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Study and Play This Summer 
in Cool Ocean Breezes 


on 
The famous North Shore of Massachusetts 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


The school is two miles from the town of 
Rockport, and lies among the open fields 
within walking distance of beautiful bathing 
beaches and well-equipped inns. Automobile 
service connects it with excellent trains from 
Boston, thirty miles away. The land around 
the school overlooks the open sea, with only 
Thacher Island Lights standing between 
the water’s edge and the coast of France. 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP READING TO 
DEAFENED ADULTS 
Private Lessons and Class Practice to meet 
the need of individuals as to grade. 
July 5- August 20 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 


175 DARTMOUTH STREET 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 




















Many people with impaired hearing, previously 
denied the use of the telephone, now enjoy its 
benefits with the help of a Bell Telephone Ampili- 
fier. It may be installed inconspicuously at any 
telephone. A simple volume control knob adjusts 
it to your particular hearing efficiency, and a 
switch disconnects it entirely when others use 
the telephone. Your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company will be glad to give 
you a test demonstration. Just write 
the Business Office. No obligation. 








New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 


House 
Current CRYSTAL $ 75:00 


or MICROPHONE 

















: Complete , 
Batteries P 
CRYSTAL 
HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 
Amplification Tone Quality 





BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 
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A Question of Mental Attitude 
(Continued from page 350) 
that Miss Benruss’ troubles were all in 
her mind. That’s why I resurrected 
Coué.” 

Dr. Cordune nodded his approval. 

“We supplemented the formula with a 
little sermon typed out for her to read 
now and then, especially before going to 
bed,” he said. “It went something like 
this: 

“*From today on I will become more 
and more conscious of the pleasant and 
agreeable things of life. I will become 
more and more pleasant, agreeable and 
patient with those I meet. And I will be 
cheerful, even when I seem to have no 
especial reason for being cheerful—just 
as in the past I have been depressed with- 
out good reason.’ ” 

“How convincing it 
Betty. 

“It has a sound basis in truth,” in- 
sisted Dr. Cordune. “When I said a mo- 
ment ago that the way to become an 
optimist is to act like one, I didn’t mean 
that one should go about all the time 
seeking for the silver lining in all the 
dark clouds one meets. As some one has 
said, there’s nothing more beautiful than 
a dark cloud in its proper place and 
season. The justification for reasonable 
optimism rests on the general average of 
things—I mean that happiness actually is 
the rule and misery the exception in life. 
If that were not so, our attention would 
be called to health instead of sickness. 
Peaceful sleep, food and shelter, the rea- 
sonable use of our faculties, especially of 
our minds—these things alone should 
make us optimists.” 

“Of course, that’s true.” 

“I tried to make Miss Benruss see the 
benefits,” went on Dr. Cordune. “I mean 
that from the beginning I urged her to 
observe the effect when she tried to be 
more agreeable to a store clerk in making 
a purchase, say. I wanted her to see that 
her action did make it easier for the 
clerk—but at the same time I wanted her 
to recognize that her action usually re- 
sulted in better service.” 
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“You’ve convinced her!” said Betty, 
positively. “It’s hard to believe, but six 
months ago we were all avoiding Martha. 
And now—now I'd be willing to wager 
that she will be the next president of 
our Juniors!” 

“Shell make a good one,” 
Dr. Cordune. 


prophesied 





Nocturne 
(Continued from page 353) 

gradually they work their spell. Now 
you see a proud rider charging along on 
a prancing horse; a dainty dancer pirou- 
ettes: the outline of a rare flower forms; 
a delicate fern frond sways. The images 
flow before you, and as you watch these 
pictures weaving back and forth on the 
tapestry of the night you feel the great 
mystery of movement itself, the under- 
current of power it signifies. There is a 
breathlessness, an expectancy, as though 
its origin were to be suddenly revealed, 
and then abruptly the pictures disappear. 
You remind yourself they were only the 
branches of the willow tree swaying in 
the breeze. 

We who cannot hear the night sounds 
must lean on our sense of sight for our 
appreciation of night beauty. Many 
things written to describe the night refer 
especially to the sounds, as if upon them 
alone rested both the night’s dramatic ap- 
peal and its weird superstitions. The far- 
off eerie cries of night prowlers, the rus- 
tling of wind in the trees, the creaking 
and scraping of shrubbery against the 
window panes—these are said to typify 
the terror darkness holds. But we who 
do not hear the night sounds can but 
wonder at the tales they have fomented. 
Is one more easily frightened by what és 
heard or by what is seen? What does it 
matter? The beauty of the night, real- 
ized only through the sense of sight, is 


far more significant, since we cannot 
quicken to the supernatural aspects en- 
gendered by the night sounds. Who can 


worry or fear when looking up at the 
stars? 

As you study this abstract question of 
sights and sounds, your attention is caught 
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TELEX 


PRESENTS 


MODEL 77 


A WEARABLE instrument of out- 
standing performance; four vacuum 
tubes; crystal microphone. 


Never before has it been possible 
to secure the fine results of four 
vacuum tubes in a wearable hear- 
ing aid. 


EXCLUSIVE 


These points of excellence are 
found in the NEW WEARABLE 
TELEX: 


@ Four vacuum tubes for volume. 
@ Crystal radio broadcasting type 
microphone for crystal clear hearing. 
@ Two controls—tone and volume. 
@ Operates in any position. 
@ Wearable for convenience. 
@* An amazing telephone attachment. 
@*Telex Power Unit which saves bat- 
teries. 
* 
WRITE TODAY AND ASK US TO 
PROVE TELEX SUPERIORITY 
es 


TELEX group equipment available for 
leagues, schools, and churches. 


*Optional at slight extra cost. 





Telex Products Company 
Lafayette Building 


Executive Offices and Research Labora- 
tories: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Originators of the World’s First and Only 
Wearable Hearing Instrument with Four 
Vacuum Tubes. 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
July 5 - August 26, 1938 
® 


Central High School Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
* 


Regular instruction, at special sum- ° 


mer rates in the grade that meets 
the student’s need exactly. 


Supplemented by Graded Class Practice 


Normal Courses for the training of 
teachers of Adults and Children 


Special Normal Course for 
Teachers 
= 


For further information, address 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station "C" 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kinzie textbooks for the instruction of children, 
juniors, and adults. 
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by the yellow, seeking beam of an auto. 
mobile light which suddenly appears, 
sliding along, spattering the darkness with 
fantastic patterns. For a brief moment 
a patch of shrubbery becomes a strange, 
rare plant powdered with gold dust. The 
automobile moves on, the yellow brush 
of light swings in an arc and disappears, 
and the darkness is intensified. 

Suddenly you realize you are cold, 
The spell of the adventure is broken. 
You creep to bed, appreciating now its 
comfort. And your mind is clear. The 
beauty of the tranquil night has evoked 
its spell. Perhaps you are deaf. Perhaps 
you did not hear the night’s stillness. 
But this little adventure has created a 
new power of detachment. Before you 
know it, you are asleep, and when you 
awaken in the broad daylight you will be 
refreshed in body and spirit, and with a 
new appreciation which your little night- 
adventure has given you. 





What Parents Can Do About It 
(Continued from page 352) 


This sort of thing should not be. Lov- 
ing parents, who combine intelligence 
with their love, and who work hand in 
hand with trained and patient teachers, 
can help their children to avoid such a 
fate. Any mother can accomplish what 
mine did if she really cares. Firmness 
and patience with the hard of hearing 
child, co-operation with his teachers—by 
mail, if the school is too far away for 
personal visits—will accomplish much. 

Enlist the help of your neighbors, too! 
For every one too impatient and uninter- 
ested to help, you will find two that are 
at least willing to try and perhaps one 
who will prove a real blessing. Your 
reward will be great, for you will find 
that the handicapped child, so helped, 
will keep mentally and physically abreast 
of his contemporaries, and in time will 
be an asset rather than a liability to the 
community in which he lives. 





Canoes are safe—but too many canoeists are 
dangerous.—Paul W. Kearney. 
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Dont ENVY 





PORTABLE ELECTRIC 











ye Owners- 
Join them/ 


Are you one of the many hard of hearing persons 
who paid more than the price of a CrystalEAR ... 
but didn’t get a CrystalEAR? 


If so, you probably do not realize that a new 
CrystalEAR actually costs less than most tube am- 
plified hearing aids, yet is outstanding in per- 
formance. 


Remember this when you buy your next hearing 
aid. If you pay the price of a CrystalEAR . . 
get a CrystalEAR! Since it costs no more . . . you 
might just as well have CrystalEAR quality, Crystal- 
EAR beauty, performance — and CrystalEAR 
prestige! 


So before you pay above $75.00 for a hearing aid 
. LOOK AT CRYSTALEAR! Why not write 
us today for full information and descriptive lit- 


erature? 





CrystalEAR, (Incorporated 


2007 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is_ self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 

An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 

The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Helen Keller’s Personal History 
(Continued from page 331) 


tone of sadness, she is consistently opti- 
mistic and alive, and interested in every. 
thing—in buying dresses at Bendel’s for 
the Japanese journey for instance: “Every- 
body liked me especially in a cloud of 
Caribbean blue voile.” She leaps from 
Irish affairs to “the excitement of the 
duel between the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0.” 
“Yes,” she says, “an industrial Gotter- 
dammerung is descending upon America, 
and, unlike Brunhild, I am tensely awake, 
tremulously aware of the fiery ordeal the 
American workers must endure to gain 
their rights as creators of both labor and 
capital.” 

At the end of the book is a passage 
which sums up her life, and, indeed, the 
book itself as a record of that life. 

“Sometimes I wish these too, too solid 
limitations would melt; I feel utterly 
bruised with their impacts! Day and 
night, in torrents of letters, under an 
avalanche of compliments I am reminded 
that I cannot see or hear when I know 
perfectly well that in the eternal sense | 
do. The spirit, like the sea, is greater 
than any island or continent of sense- 
experience within its waters. It has an 
infinite horizon of ideas that bring new 
facts and a way of living in accordance 
with them. My deep-rooted feeling that 
I am not deaf or blind is like the feeling 
that I am in the body but not of it.” 





Silver Jubilee for Selwyn Oxley 
(Continued from page 341) 


world. In April of this year, two visitors 
to the Volta Bureau, Commissioner and 
Mrs. Gundersen, of Oslo, Norway, who 
are at the head of the Salvation Army 
work for the deaf in that country, spoke 
with appreciation of Mr. Oxley’s activi- 
ties, and were planning to go over to Eng- 
land for his celebration in June. 

No details have yet come as to the 
method of marking this silver jubilee, but 
it has the good wishes of all of Mr. Ox- 
ley’s friends on this side of the Atlantic. 
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“You've never HEARD 
anything like it” 





Built on new principles - 
gives new hearing ease! 


With Western Electric’s new Audiphone 
scientifically selected by Audiometric tests 
to meet your needs, you'll hear clearly, 
easily again. Men and women now using 
this new Ortho-technic Model say “you've 
never heard anything like it.” 

And you haven’t! Built on entirely new 
principles in hearing aid design, this latest 
achievement of Bell Telephone Laborato- 


THE NEW | 
Western Electric & 
| 

[ 


HEARING AID 
Ortho-technic Model 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York 


fen ee See Sy Dee news Fe an 


ries does things no previous hearing aid 
could do. 

It enables you to hear clearly in group 
conversation—it will operate in any posi- 
tion—no “cut-off” when you lie down or 
recline. It greatly widens your hearing 
circle. It gives you natural tone, with either 
air or bone conduction receiver. It has 
greater power than any previous aid, yet 
its batteries last much longer. 

You owe it to yourself to try this remark- 
able new Audiphone. Send the coupon 
today for full details. 


VR-36 | 


Please send details on New Western Electric Audiphone 
(Ortho-technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 
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The Hearing Problem 
and Hearing Aids 


A great variety of aids embodying the 
latest improvements are now available. 
Bone conduction, air conduction and special 
executive sets, as well as non-electrical 


types. 

“THE WORLD-FAMOUS FOR- 
TIPHONE,” including the latest 
“STRAIGHT CURVE” types, in 
twenty different models and com- 
binations. These can be worn prac- 
tically unseen, concealed in a vest 
pocket or the folds of a woman’s 
clothing. 

“RADIO AID,” AND “CRYSTA- 
PHONE,” radio developed, electri- 
fied and battery operated appliances 
equipped with erystal microphones 
and receivers. Bell-like clarity from 
any angle or reasonable distance. No 
batteries are required with the elec- 
trified models, as these instruments 
are used on the house current. Un- 
surpassed for the home or office. 
Those unable to derive sufficient 
benefit from wearable appliances will 
find these aids wonderfully effective 
and clear. Weight of Crystaphone, 
three and one-half pounds, and 
weight of Radio Aid five and one- 
half pounds. Weight of battery 
models, 6 pounds. 

“ELECTROVOX,” designed for 
the extremely deafened who are un- 
able to derive any benefit from wear- 
able appliances. “ELECTROVOX” 
will prove unbelievably effective 
even in very severe eases. “ELEC- 
TROVOX” is a battery operated 
model, weighing fifteen pounds. 

“NON-ELECTRICAL AIDS” con- 
sisting of conversation tubes, small 
tubes and horns. Most complete as- 
sortment of French, English and 
Domestic aids of approved merit. 


U. S. Gen. Distributors 


MAGER & GOUGELMAN 
HEARING AIDS CO. 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Washington Office: New York Office: 
1426 G St., N. W. John Wanamaker 
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Looks into Books 
(Continued from page 364) 
his chances in this field. Any young wom. 


an who wants to study law would jump at 
the opportunity to talk the matter over 
with Judge Florence Allen. The short. 
hand student would like to know what 
John R. Gregg considers the necessary 
qualifications of a good secretary. Inci- 
dentally, anybody would be interested in 
the “ten-point promotion scale” Mr. Gregg 
lists: 


1. Health 6. Accuracy 

2. Appearance 7. Loyalty 

3. Manner 8. Cooperation 
4. Initiative 9. Responsibility 
5. Industry 10. Knowledge 


And any teacher would stop to ponder 
John Dewey’s definition of what makes 
a good teacher. “I have often been asked,” 
he says, “how it was that some teachers 
who have never studied the art of teach- 
ing are still extraordinarily good teach- 
ers. The explanation is simple. They 
have a quick, sure, and unflagging sym- 
pathy with the operations and process of 
the minds they are in contact with. Their 
own minds move in harmony with those 
of others, appreciating their difficulties, 
entering into their problems, sharing their 
intellectual victories.” 





The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 340) 
of which was fastened a wooden roller 


made out of a broom stick, with a crank 
handle of heavy wire to turn the roller. 
We made drawings of different incidents 
in Marco Polo’s life, using heavy wrap- 
ping paper and coloring the pictures with 
crayola. One child drew Marco Polo as 
a boy, another drew Marco with his uncle 
and father on camels. Another drew the 
party in China. The drawings were made 
on separate sheets of paper, joined by 
gummed strips to make one long strip, 
the two ends of which were attached to 
the rollers. By turning the crank, the 
strip was unrolled, and we had a moving 
picture of Marco Polo’s life. The chil- 
dren never tired of running it off and on. 


—Mrs. E. W., Arizona. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
HEARING AIDS 


An Invitation 


DEALERS «=: SALESMEN 


We are now ready to consider applications from Hearing Aid 
Dealers and Salesmen, looking to the sale of our complete 
line, including individual aids, both pocket and desk types; 
group aids for the classroom, church, or auditorium and 
also the Aurex Audiometer, on an exclusive basis with fully 


protected territories. 
Write for complete information. 











Pictured Below 
AUREX CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 


Used and Endorsed by leading State Schools, Day Schools and Private 
Schools for the Deaf throughout the country. 






























American Cz 
oe 
SSH 
+ 
OW PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 


————SSaSS=S= 
—————————————— 


AUREX CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


| | 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual —— 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.. $17.00 
et ne eS $10.00 


Series I, II and III 
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News from England 


The report for 1936-37 of the National 
Institute for the Deaf, London, contains 
much news of recent happenings in the 
English field of work for the hearing de. 
fective. Lord Charnwood, for some years 
president of the Institute, has retired and 
been succeeded by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, the first hard of hearing 
person ever to serve as president. Mr, 
A. J. Story is Secretary. The Duke of 
Montrose functions also as President of 
the Scottish Association for the Deaf. 

The report mentions a number of recent 
advances. A Hearing Aid Clinic has been 
set up at the Royal Ear Hospital, London, 
The clinic examines the ears of those who 
attend, treats them when necessary, and, 
where aids are indicated, prescribes the 
type of instrument. The staff includes an 
aurist and a medical expert in hearing 
aids. 

A club known as the “Central Social 
Club for the Deafened” has been formed, 
and there are already sixty members, who 
meet every weeks at the Institute 
headquarters. Classes in lip reading are 
held. regularly at the institute. 

A continuous effort is made to protect 
the hard of hearing against exploitation 
in the sale of hearing aids; and a list of 
approved hearing aid firms is maintained. 
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**Reclaimed” 


The pamphlet, “Reclaimed,” revised 
and reprinted in August, 1937, was pre- 
pared by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to demonstrate what has been done 
to rehabilitate, socially and economically, 
disabled and otherwise handicapped per- 
sons. Over the caption, “Rehabilitated at 
a Cost of $99.40,” is the photograph of 
an attractive young woman who was a 
competent stenographer but lost her posi- 
tion because of total deafness brought 
on by an attack of spinal meningitis. 
Through assistance of her state rehabili- 
tation service she was trained as a labora- 
tory technician and is now employed in 
an eye, ear, nose and throat hospital. 
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“Musts.”” The most wholesome way for the 
youngest child to learn that the world is the 
kind of place in which one cannot always in- 
duige one’s whims and wishes, but must bow 
to a higher law, is through the administration 
of the daily routine—bath time, going to bed, 
eating, dressing, clearing up toys. Here are 
some musts, and if the parent is wise they are 
imperative .... because “we do things this 
way.” 

We are most interested in helping a child to 
accept a certain minimum of musts with good 
temper and without constantly arousing irritabil- 
ity and stubbornness.—Anna W. M. Wolf. 








Routines have to be changed as adjustments 
are necessary for dealing with new conditions, 
so there is no virtue in attaining a routine as 
if it were going to last for the rest of life. 
Moreover, changes arise from the very growth 
and development of the individual. Getting 
older means not merely becoming larger, but 
also becoming a different person.—Sidonie Mats- 
ner Gruenberg. 


The Hardest Job in the World. The man 


or woman [| admire most is not the famous 


person. For such a one I breathe a_ prayer 
that fame may not spoil his happiness. My hero 
is the happy individual. He is the rarest of 


his race, the psychological champion of his 
community. For every truly happy person there 
are scores of famous ones. ... Being happy 
is the hardest—and the most profitable—job in 
the world, because it includes the continual en- 


jeyment of all other jobs.—William Moulton 
Marston. 
Four Maxims have made New England 


great. They are: “Eat it up.” “Wear it out.” 
Make it do.” “Do without.”—Calvin Coolidge. 


An Abundant Life is a life of active toil 
and effort. The activity may be mental or it 
may be physical. To be perfect it should be 
both. No mental or material wealth can be 
stored up if ease is preferable to effort. 

Hard work and high intelligence are still the 
basis of a prosperous country. No law can be 
devised which will kill individual enterprise 
without killing all enterprise-—Arthur J. Wiltse. 


The Straight Look. I have known a vast 
quantity of nonsense talked about bad men not 
looking you in the face. Don’t trust that idea. 
Dishonesty will stare honesty out of countenance 
any day in the week, if there is anything to be 
got by it—Charles Dickens. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 5-AUG. 13 
Private and Group Lessons, Courses for 
Teachers 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 

MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 

Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 


4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON SPEECH 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 

A comprehensive and valuable text book 
on teaching speech to the deaf. 
PRICE $2.00. 


VOICE BUILDING 


By Julia M. Connery and Irene B. Young 


Two experienced teachers of the deaf 
write on voice improvement. 


Price $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH 


TEACHING 
By John D. Wright 


A book for parents as well as teachers. 
Price $1.25. 


FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SOUNDS 
By Caroline A. Yale 
A standard text book by a great teacher. 


Price 75c. 


Order from The Volta Bureau 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PAYING GUESTS, hard of hearing or teachers, wel- 
come at old fashioned country home. Comfortable 
rooms, excellent food. Price $12 per week. Mrs. Bliss 
B. Prentiss, Knob Hill Cottage, Townshend, Vermont. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher desires position 
for 1937. Address Box 37, Volta Bureau. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 








Teacher of the deaf, seven years’ experience, trained 
and experienced also in social service field, wishes 
position either as teacher or field worker for the 
deaf. Address Box 19, Volta Bureau. 
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A Nip in the Air. The vacationist was not 
at all pleased, and was complaining to the 
proprietor of the resort. “And not only that,” 
he said, after listing some of the unsatisfactory 
features of the place, “your advertisement jn 
particular mentioned that there was a nip in 
the air after sundown.” The proprietor mopped 
his perspiring brow. “Well,” he said, calmly, 
“it’s the truth, isn’t it? Look at those mos 
quitoes.” 


Hearing Bothered Him. They were giving 
a motorist a hearing test. “Does your hearing 
ever bother you while you are driving the car?” 
they asked. “Doe. it?” replied the man. “4 
should say it does! Why, man, I can hear 
every word my wife says in the back seat.” 


No Fancy Sewing Desired. The old tight- 
wad was suffering on the operating table, but 
more at the thought of what the surgeon would 
charge than from fear of physical pain. Finally 
he could no longer restrain himself, and blurted 
out: “Doctor, what is this operation going to 
cost me?” “One hundred dollars,” said the sur- 
geon. “But, doctor,” persisted the patient, “I 
want just plain sewing—no hemstitching.” 


So This Is Paris? The American tourist 
party was at the Louvre in Paris. The lecturer 
was speaking impressively. “This Egyptian 
mummy,” he said, “is probably more than 5,000 
years old. It is quite possible that Moses saw 
it.” 

“I don’t believe it!” exclaimed one of the 
tourists, heatedly. “Moses was never in Paris!” 


Herbaceous Borders. The teacher had been 
trying to interest her small pupils in nature, 
and had just finished a talk on gardening. “Now,” 
she said, “I will ask a few questions to find 
out whether you have understood me.” She got 
along very well until she asked about “her- 
baceous borders.” There was quite a long si 
lence, but finally one of the boys ventured an 
answer. “Please, ma’am,” he said, “it’s a boarder 
who doesn’t eat meat.” 


Well? Upton Sinclair, printing this baffling 
story in his “American Outpost,” called it the 
“Story Nobody Can Understand.” It seems that 
a certain woman called at the grocer’s and 
asked for a dozen boxes of matches. “Why, Mrs. 
Jones,” said the grocer, “you forget—you bought 
a dozen boxes of matches only yesterday.” “I 
know,” said Mrs. Jones, “but you see my hus- 
band is deaf and dumb, and he talks in his 
sleep.” 








